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Maid Marian on the Stage. 


HINGS, as Confucius observed, are what they are. “ Robin 

Hood and Maid Marian,” by Alfred, Lord Tenny son, isa 

play, something intended to be played, something which 

has been played and is still being played. Being a play, 

it has, of course, been treated by all the wiseacres and 
paradox-mongers and the whole tribe of those who seek 

noon at fourteen o’ciock as everything in the heavens above, and on 
the earth beneath, and in the waters under the earth—except a play. 
It has been called a poem, an idyll, a pastoral, a masque, an indiscre- 
tion, a bad joke, one of its author’s senilia, one of its author’s second 
juvenilia, an unpatriotic gift to America—what has it not been 
called ? But things are what they are, and this thing isa play. I 
propose, then, despite the naively absurd protest of one critic who 
says that it cannot be a play because Lord Tennyson does not so 
describe it on the title-page, to consider it as a stage-play. And, so 
considering it, the first question that occurs to one is, What are its 
forbears, its theatrical ascendants? For it is in the nature of things 
that it cannot have been left to an author writing at the end of the 
nineteenth century to be the first to bring the old English legend of 
Robin Hood into the playhouse. When did this legend pass from 
the stage of ballad-monger’s recitation to that of acted drama ? 
Probably long before 1601. Yet that, according to Ritson, is the 
first date about which we can feel any certainty—the date on which 
was acted (with local propriety) by the Earl of Nottingham’s servants 
an historical play (printed in black letter), “Robert, Earl of 
Huntingdon’s Downfall, afterwards called Robin Hood of merry 
Sherwode, with his love to the chaste Matilda, the Lord Fitzwater’s 
daughter, afterwards his fair Maid Marian.” Ben Jonson had a 
thought ‘of tackling the subject in “The Sad Shepherd: A Tale of 
Robin Hood,” but he made it a mere background to the story of 
A®glamour, a personage of his own invention, Moreover, his piece 
was unfinished, and was never acted. The legend next turns up in 
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operatic form in “ Robin Hood,” acted at Lee’s and Harper’s booth, 
Bartholomew Fair, in 1730. At length it found its way, still as an 
opera, to the legitimate stage in 1750, with words, very poor words 
—an old story with opera—by Moses Mendez, and music by Dr. 
Bunney, father, of course, of Dr. Johnson’s Fanny. This was at 
Drury Lane, and Kitty Clive was the Maid Marian.’ We again find 
it figuring as an opera, this time by one Macnally, at Covent Garden 
in 1784. The elder Bannister was Robin Hood, and, in order 
apparently to provide a singing part for Mrs. Bannister, Goldsmith’s 
story of “ Edwin and Angelina” was tacked on as a sort of under- 
plot. In a revival of this version at Drury Lane in 1797, Incledon 
was the Edwin and Miss De Camp the Angelina, while Little John 
fell to the younger Bannister. For the sake, doubtless, of the last- 
named part, it was subsequently cut down from opera to farce, 
Munden appearing in it at Covent Garden in 1798, and “ little” 
Knight at Drury Lane in 1813. The next date in its stage-history 
is 1822. Scott’s “Ivanhoe” had been published in the interval 
(1819). Planché’s “ Maid Marian,” produced by Charles Kemble at 
Covent Garden on December 3rd, 1822, was not, however, founded on 
Scott’s novel, but on a story by Thomas Love Peacock, which, 
though published after “Ivanhoe,” had really been completed some 
months before it. It may be an act of impiety to confess it, but 
I am one of those who prefer Peacock’s book to Scott’s. Years 
ago—many years before Dr. Garnett thought of bringing out Pea- 
cock’s works in a popular form—I haunted bookstalls with the wild 
hope of picking up the first edition of “Maid Marian,” printed 
for T. Hookham, 15, Old Bond Street, 1822, a publisher whose 
name is for ever dear to all good and true Peacockians. At last 
I found the rare volume, a copy with the bookplate of “Sir T. 
Charles Morgan, M.D., Fellow of the Coll. of Physicians, London,” 
and I bought it from the unsuspecting bookseller for what Mr. Tigg 
would have called “the ridiculously small sum of eighteenpence.” 
Peacock’s “Maid Marian” is a delightful blend of pastoral and 
burlesque, and what, for want of a native word, must be called 
Pantagruelism. Its Robert Fitz-Ooth, Earl of Locksley and Hunting- 
don, and its Matilda Fitzwater are but shadowy figures, but its 
Brother Michael (Friar Tuck), the real hero of the book, is a very 
material and highly humorous personage, a true descendant of 
Rabelais’ Brother John of the Funnels—“ vray moyne si oncques 
en feut depuis que le monde moynant moyna de moynerie”— 
while its Baron Fitzwater, Marian’s father, who is as doughty a 
trencherman as the Friar is a toper, reaches heights of burlesque 
which Scott could never touch. The fooling is well sustained 
throughout, not in the least spoiled by one or two satiric references 
to the (numerous) objects of Peacock’s dislike in his own day, and 
the text is alive with lilting ballads and (for the writer lived in a 
time when men were still not afraid to drink, or to sing over their 


cups) joyous Bacchanalian choruses. One stanza was soon being 
sung all over London :— 
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The bramble, the bramble, the bonny forest bramble 
Doth make a jest 
Of silken vest 
That will through greenwood scramble ; 
The bramble, the bramble, the bonny forest bramble. 
Among the Cockneys who sang it was Mr. Bob Swinney, friend to 
Mr. Samuel Hoggarty. “Bob,” says Mr. Hoggarty’s biographer, 
Thackeray, “ had his free admissions to Covent Garden Theatre. He 
was always talking about Vestris and Miss Tree, and singing— 
‘The bramble, the bramble, 
The jolly, jolly bramble.’”’ 

—Bob, by-the-way, quoted imperfectly—“ one of Charles Kemble’s 
famous songs in ‘ Maid Marian,’ a play that was all the rage then, 
taken froin a famous story-book by one Peacock, a clerk in the India 
Honse, and a precious good place he has too.”’ But, alas for Peacock 
and the honour of good literature! it was not the story-book which 
was famous; it was Planché’s stage adaptation and Bishop’s music 
and Charles Kemble’s acting. Adaptors were not squeamish in 
those days. Planché seems to have dramatised Peacock’s book first, 
and to have asked its author's permission afterwards, to the quiet 
amusement of Peacock, but the intense disgust of publisher Hookham, 
who, says Planché, wrote “in terms it would be flattering to call 
courteous, and all but threatened to prevent the performance of the 
opera as an infringement of his copyright.” Significant evidence 
that Peacock’s fame was not so wide-spread as Thackeray imagined 
is found in the fact that the critic of the New Monthly Magazine 
(whom I take to have been Talfourd) described Planché’s operetta 
as taken from “one of Mr. Pocock’s ingenious novels.” Be that as it 
may, the piece was a great success, and Charles Kemble made a dis- 
tinct hit ar Friar Tuck—a new line for him, by-the-way. “ Who 
would believe,” said the New Monthly critic, “that the same person 
who has given so many living images of high grace and courtesy, of 
youthful love in its first bloom, and in its last desperate struggles, 
of all that belongs to the glory of heroism and the pride of human 
life, should have revived the stout-hearted, jolly, uproarious, and 
pugilistic friar, and swaggered before us the very Tuck of the olden 
time ? Yet so itis. Emery could not have been broader; Munden 
himself scarcely more generally or particularly drunken; and no 
one could have shown half so towering a valour beneath the priestly 
garb.as he. His performance was the life and soul of the piece, and 
has added greatly to that extended range in which the mind’s eye 
will ever contemplate him, as moving with inimitable facility and 
grace.” The character of Maid Marian, “frank, blithe and merry, 
yet gentle, affectionate, and gracefully feminine was finely con- 
ceived,” says another contemporary record, The Theatrical Magazine, 
“and effectively embodied by Miss Tree,” while T. P. Cooke was 
the King Richard and Old Farren the Gargantuan Baron Fitzwater. 
Not the least important thing in the piece was the fine scenery (in- 
cluding a “ sensational” set—the red-fire conflagration of the Castle 
of Arlingford) of Grieve. 
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There cannot be a doubt, I think, that Lord Tennyson’s play owes 
something to Peacock’s book. For my part, I only wish it owed 
more. Compare, for instance, this passage of Peacock— 

“T am going to the woods,” said Matilda. 

“ Bat I will have up the drawbridge,” said the baron. 

“ But I will swim the moat,” said Matilda. 

“But I will secure the gates,” said the baron. 

“ But I will leap from the battlement,” said Matilda. 

“ But I will lock you in an upper chamber,” said the baron. 

“ But I will shred the tapesty,” said Matilda, “and let myself down.” 

“ But I will lock you in a turret,” said the baron, “ where you shall only see 
light through a loophole.” 

“ But through that loophole,” said Matilda, “ will I take my flight, like a 
young eagle from its aery,” etc. 


with this of Lord Tennyson— 


Marian : I mean to go. 

Sir Richard : Not if I barred thee up in thy chamber, like a bird in a cage. 

Marian: Then I would drop from the casement, like a spider. 

Sir Riphard : But I would hoist the drawbridge, like thy master. 

Marian: And I would swim the moat, like an otter. 

Sir Richard : But I would set my men-at-arms to oppose thee, like the Lord 
of the Castle. 


Marian: And I would break through them all, like the King of England. 
etc. 


Then, again, we have Lord Tennyson harping on the names Robin 
and Richard— 

“ Long live Richard, 

Robin and Richard,”’ etc. ; 

at once suggesting “Robin and Richard were two pretty men,” 
which line we find actually printed by Peacock as a prefix to one of 
his chapters. Unfortunately, Lord Tennyson has not borrowed what 
is best in Peacock. He has left out the burlesque and the Panta- 
gruelism, which is as much as to say he has shorn the subject of its 
fun. Rollicking humour, truth to tell, was never the Laureate’s 
strong point, and I fear that the would-be drolleries of his Friar 
Tuck and the cat-and-dog courtship of his Kate and Little John will 
be accounted by most readers as very sorry fooling. And whatever 
advantage—a great advantage, no doubt—may be gained, from the 
spectacular point of view, by his introduction of the Shakespearian 
fairy element, it is at the rather heavy cost ot this sort of thing— 

I, Titania, bid you flit, 

And you dare to call me Tit 

Protest of our flickering mob 
Would’st thou call my Oberon, Ob ? 

As for Robin and Marian, they have become, to my mind, too 
respectable, and, if the phrase be ‘not irreverent, goody-goody. In- 
stead of bold forester and buxom maid, they suggest rather the 
curate and the governess from the vicarage flirting at an archery meet- 
ing, and their forestry smacks less of Sherwood than of Kensington 
Gardens. All this kid-glove gentility makes the book, of course, 
eminently suited for the drawing-room table, but it leaves the play, 
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as a play, a little too tame, and—may I say ;—mawkish. For one 
thing, however, we may all be glad that it has been written. I 
refer, of course, to its songs, which stud its too well-kept lawns like 
(I think some critic has already said) daisies. The vesper-song, “To 
sleep! To sleep! The long bright day is done,” and the final merry- 
go-round, “Now the King is home again, and never more to roam 
again,” haunt the ear, and if only a Miss Lottie Collins could be 
persuaded to sing them instead of that agonising “ Ta-ra, etc.,”’ they 
would soon be heard all over London. As for the strictly dramatic 
qualities of the piece—for I remember that I proposed, at the out- 
set, to consider the play as a play—it would be idle to look for them. 
There was no room for plot or character or construction in the 
Robin Hood legend; it is a subject for a libretto, not for a play. 
One must judge “ The Foresters,” then, as one would a libretto, and 
the judgment cannot but be favourable, for here, as Mr. Walter 


Besant would say, “a strange thing happens ”"—the librettist is also 
@ poet. 


A. B. WALKLEY. 


el 


A Fireside Song. 









"GR j EAR Heart, say was it yesterday 
We drifted down a fairy stream ? 
Was it reality or dream ? 
Or quite a thousand years away, 
We played at sleep, for Love’s sweet sake ; 
And dreamt that we were both awake ? 


The firelight bloomed with flowers rare, 
Our roses grew without a thorn, 
A thousand fantasies were born, 
For we had drifted Love knows where ! 
Each bird has some sweet place of rest ; 
My heart has found thine arms its nest. 


“So long!” Dear take me by the hand ; 

Kiss me again! Though far away, 

This is our secret,—Do not say hi 
That we have been in Fairyland, 

And caught a glimpse of that bright goal 

Where life lines meet, and soul knows soul. 


EFFIE SHARPE, 
February 28rd, 1892. 
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The Dramatic Censorship. 


HAT liking for change or desire for reform which charac- 
terises so much of our modern thought, is greatly 
stimulated by the resistance it encounters, for the form of 
government being stationary, all the improvements 
which are from time to time found necessary must be 

ny departmental only. To the unskilled observer it there- 
fore appears that, whereas the arts and sciences are always progress- 
ing, the institutions are standing still; and when he is told that 
such and such an office is old-fashioned and out of keeping with the 
spirit of the age, he is quite ready to believe that the time has 
arrived for wiping out its existence. Just now the “ unskilled 
observer ” is being assured that the time has arrived for abolishing 
the plenary powers invested in the Lord Chamberlain for protecting 
the morals of the playgoer; the Censorship being an impediment 
to the progress of the drama. 

Emancipated from the benign control of the Lord Chamberlain, 
would the playgoers of the present day extend a hearty greeting to 
all those plays which now languish in the cold shades of official 
displeasure ? Dropping the mask, would they revel and riot in the 
delicacies of “Le Supplice d’une Femme,” “ Les Lionnes Pauvres,” 
and “ Divorcons”? Is there anything in the demeanour of the 
public to warrant such a supposition? The Nonconformist con- 
science—which shares with chicken and champagne the honour 
of being the fifth estate—drives from public life all breakers of the 
seventh commandment, and we are all confident that the laxity of 
the French in marital matters would never be tolerated here; and 
yet we retain « Censorship of plays—retain it, despite the fact that 
the office numbers amongst its opponents some of the brightest 
intellects of the age. It is, of course, obvious that as long as the 
plays submitted to the Lord Chamberlain are duly licensed, the 
objections can only be negative and theoretical. This being so the 
watchful foes of the office are doomed to long periods of silence and 
inaction, but the moment a license is refused the situation becomes 
instantly changed, A cry of execration immediately resounds 
through stage-land. His lordship is denounced as fastidious and an 
obstacle to the “coming modern English drama.” The opponents 
of the Censorship contend that if the Censorship were abolished 
a public opinion would be generated sufficiently strong to repress 
gratuitous immorality. Now there is no doubt that responsibility 
does in some cases lead to active public interference. We know 
that public opinion is frequently able to crush an individual, 
but we also know that public opinion—as witness the Salvation 
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Army riots at Eastbourne—is frequently powerless to frown down a 
brotherhood. The fear of obloquy is not great when there are 
others to share it. The dread of ridicule grows dim when there are 
companions to nerve you. Why, the very hardihood it evokes 
causes some men to even glory in the contempt their proceedings 
inspire. A single shop in Holywell Street dispensing its objectionable 
wares would have been made short work of, but an almost entire 
thoroughfare dabbling in indecent literature required the interven- 
tion of the law. Why, therefore, should we think thet public 
opinion would be any more successful with a theatre which dealt in 
immoral plays? Public opinion would be, and has, we admit, been, 
strong enough to prevent the introduction of politics and religious 
subjects in plays, because people with strong opinions on purely 
controversial subjects would not be afraid to attend the theatre and 
express their opinion of such purely ethical questions. But suppos- 
ing the Censorship were abolished and certain theatres identified 
themselves with immoral drama, such theatres would be shunned by 
all decent folk. They would be afraid—even when impelled by a 
public sense of duty—to attend, for they would know that their 
motives would be liable to misconstruction, and that even if they 
did attend and express disapproval they might find themselves in a 
hopeless minority, and liable, as minorities often are, to physical 
correction. This would be humiliating and discouraging ; for if one 
is to engage in strife for the common weal, one naturally expects to 
be on the winning side. But, under any circumstances, it seems 
doubtful whether public opinion would show to: advantage in any 
steps entailing repression. 

Mr. Archer is evidently not of this opinion, for he has recently de- 
clared “ that if the Censorship were abolished the public would take 
the duties into their own hands.” Personally, I do not think they 
would; but when the eminent critic assures us “that the very 
people who now laugh at inane and cynical indecencies would rally 
to the better side,” I can only reply that however gratifying such a 
tribute may be to the dormant virtue of the British pablic it would 
be hardly wise to remove our present safeguard, which is tangible 
and effective, for something which, taken at its best, is merely 
speculative and theoretic. That Mr. Archer himself is not quite 
sure what the public would do is shown by his capping the proposal 
by another, which is “that the Censor should be converted into a 
sort of Theatrical Prosecutor, who after the production of a play 
should be empowered, on the representation of a certain number of 
responsible persons, to suspend the performance of an offending play, 
until its merits or demerits should have been determined by a Court 
or Committee constituted for that end. Or, if this plan were too 
clumsy, they might leave the Censor in his present position, but 
give the author of any play that was vetoed the right to give one 
performance of it before a Board or Committee of men of known 
literary judgment, and they should decide whether the play was 
suitable or not to be acted before a public audience.” 
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Let us examine these two proposals. In the first place I do not 
think, as I have already pointed out, that the public would be 
willing to take upon itself the duties of Censor. But supposing 
they did, and the Court or Committee condemned the play, would 
the public conscience, would the people “who now laugh at inane 
and cynical indecencies ” be satisfied with a mere withdrawal? No. 
The moment. punishment, such as a fine or suspension of license, 
was inflicted, a certain personage, whom Mr. Archer seems to have 
lost entire sight of, or passed over as being quite unworthy of notice, 
would ciaim to be heard on the matter, viz., the manager. If a fine 
were inflicted or the theatre license were suspended the manager 
would say “ Why am I to be punished ; Iam nota playwright. I saw 
no harm in the play when I read it.” 

But, apart from this, Mr. Archer must know that if public opinion 
or any sort of tribunal were to replace the existing Censorship, 
affording no opportunity of judging the play till after production, it 
might be weeks before the manager—with the cost of production in 
his mind—could be prevailed on to remove the offending play ; 
during which time it might work untold evil. It is not as if the 
existence of immoral plays was a matter of speculation. There are 
dozens of them, and if the barrier were removed there would be 
more. There would be a demand, and with the demand would 
come the supply. The demand would come from a possibly small, 
but undeniably wealthy class, whose means enable them to patronise 
the theatre with frequency. This class may not be known, perhaps, 
in “Sinless Scandinavia” or “Happy Holland,” but in all great 
centres, in rich cities like Paris and London, there are to be 
found tired votaries of pleasure, sensualists, hard-headed reasoners, 
cynical mockers of virtue, men whose craving after something 
new is so great that they would sooner listen to the dialogue 
between a corpse and a worm than to the refreshing intel- 
lectuality of the noblest play ever written. In giving us plays, 
these people would say, “ You must not slur over the nasty spots of 
our social life because such realism might, by the community at 
large, be considered repulsive. How can it be repulsive when it is 
true ? What is true must be good, therefore, give us truth, and let us 
know what some of the men and women of our day are like.” 

Now, supposing the Censorship were abolished and certain 
theatres took to catering for such a class. No harm would be done 
as long as the audiences were strictly composed of this class. How- 
ever indelicate the play might be, it could not possibly injure the 
morals of persons whose opinions on most things had been formed 
long after they had parted with their original stock of innocence. 
But could any means be devised of excluding those who retained 
even a remnant of their original share? I think not. The theatres 
devoted to immoral drama might be identified by painting the 
exteriors “ blue,” and officials might be stationed at the entrances to 
warn young people from entering. But would any such precautions 
be effective ? Would they deter the young of -both sexes from 
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attending ? I am afraid not, for prurient curiosity is unhappily a 
characteristic of the young. 

“But,” say the opponents, “the office is ‘irresponsible’ and 
‘despotic,’ and in these days irresponsible power is not to be 
tolerated.” That the office is “paternal” and “despotic” is the 
one fact which provides the enemies of the “Censorship” with 
the weapons they wield. The Censorship is irresponsible. Well, 
what if it is? Some of the greatest rulers of modern times have 
been practically irresponsible rulers. Unlimited freedom once 
ruined France, and a despotism built up Prussia. If arguments 
are to be established by phrases it may be urged that, as govern- 
ments exist for the promotion of all those measures having 
for their object the well-being of the people, it would, for instance, 
be worse than useless to allow the Bible to be read in Board Schools 
if the good derived from religious instruction is to be subsequently 
destroyed by immoral drama. 

The number of fallacies hidden under high sounding phrases of 
liberty is perfectly astounding. The Censorship is despotic ; well, so 
is the policeman who will not permit the costermonger to stand on the 
kerb in a crowded thoroughfare and sell his oranges; as also are 
. Civil Service examiners, court-martials, etc. The Board of Trade in 
refusing to allow a railway to be- opened, because, in their opinion, 
the bridges are not safe, wields an irresponsible authority. The 
railway could bring the matter before Parliament, so also could the 
writer of a rejected play. 

In a paternal -capacity the Board of Trade stands between the 
railway companies, who have tickets to sell, and the public, who 
buy them, and endeavours to reduce the dangers of travelling to a 
minimum. The Lord Chamberlain stands between managers, who 
have tickets to sell, and the public, who buy them, and endeavours 
to reduce the portrayal of immorality toa minimum. Ii is true that 
the standard of immorality might vary with the changes of the 
Censorship, but the objections on this count are more apparent than 
real. When a play is found to contain objectionable matter it is 
exhaustively dealt with, the various reports being submitted to the 
Lord Chamberlain himself, who, fortified by the opinion of his 
experts, then gives his decision. The warmest supporters of the 
Censorship do not contend that the officials are infallible, and that 
they never make mistakes. All men are fallible ; still, as the work 
does not entail any special qualifications, all the Censor and his 
advisers have to do is to keep their eyes open, survey the world in 
which they live, remember, as we have already said, that prurient 
curiosity is a characteristic of the young, and then they will not go far 
wrong. The Censor’s advisers are gentlemen whose whole time is 
given to the reading of plays, who are trained to their work, and 
who, in addition to being imbued with the traditions of office, have 
unrivalled opportunities for comparing the relative morality of 
plays. 

“But,” say the enemies of the Censorship, “the control is unfair 
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and ineffective.” Unfair because it licenses a “Jane” and forbids 
“Les Lionnes Pauvres,” and ineffective because the Censor cannot 
always prevent gagging, or, to use Mr. Archer’s own words, “ The 
present system is ineffectual as no act of parliament could put the 
Censor into thirty theatres at once.” This is beating argument to 
the thinnest leaf. The Lord Chamberlain is, no doubt, just as 
unable to stop gagging as a policeman is to arrest every man who 
misconducts himself in the street. But we do not abolish the 
police because offenders sometimes escape arrest. Both officials do 
their duty to the best of their ability, that duty being to prevent 
liberty from degenerating into licence. 

Mr. Archer is on safer ground when he charges the Censorship 
with “ unfairness”; still, even on this point his arguments do not 
bear analysis. There is, surely, a great difference between the 
double entendres of farcical comedy and immorality made attractive 
and excusable by example, insidious argument, and specious logic. 
The Clarendon Press reprinted the Athenian comedies, which con- 
tained expressions which even the Elizabethan dramatists would 
have been ashamed to use. But no purist, so far as I know, has ever 
denounced the reprint of these works, and why ? because we all feel 
that foul, and even immoral, expressions in themselves do no par- 
ticular harm. We hear most objectionable expressions in the street 
every day and pass on none the worse, for the simple reason that, as a 
rule, they are destitute of any precise definition or meaning. 

But when the tired votaries of pleasure demand .a dramatic 
literature in which the precious gifts of imagination and eloquence 
are enlisted in the service of adulterers and seducers ; plays in which 
the peace of families is ruined and broken up in the sacred name of 
lust ; plays in which nearly all the characters are, more or less, 
mixed up in transactions at once unbecoming and degrading ; playsin 
which our most sacred institutions and family ties are bitterly 
assailed ; plays in which the stories are so handled as to make one 
wonder whether there is any such thing as truth in the world ;— 
when the Censorship which refuses a license to such works and 
grants a license to “ Jane,” is accused of “ unfairness ” all I can say 
is, that nails of such poor quality are useless if employed in manu- 
facturing the coffin of the Censorship. 

The policy of the Censor being well known, an author when writ- 
ing his play must know where the danger lies. That the labour 
of some months should be at the mercy of a man who, by one 
stroke of his pen, can reduce the value of the play to the cost of 
the paper it is written upon sounds well, but like many other 
of their arguments, does not bear analysis. It reminds me of a 
favourite amusement of the Greek sophists who denounced institu- 
tions well known for their beneficial influence simply for the 
sake of the practice it afforded them in controversy. The duty of 
the Censor is to reject the immoral, and protect and encourage the 
moral. Therefore, all the dramatist has to do is to conform to 


regulations which, personally, he may object to, but which he has no 
right to set aside. 
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It is only natural, however, that when a license is refused 
the author should feel incensed, and look about for arguments 
to prove “that the Censorship is an unwarrantable despotism.” 
A man of genius is but a man; still, however angry he may be, he 
should know—in truth, he does know—that, while the interests of 
morality are permanent, any desire to remove their safeguards may 
be only transitory. 

No true lover of the drama wishes to invest our plays with the 
morality of tracts. To the austerity of the Puritans we were largely 
indebted for the excesses which followed the Restoration. But a 
drama which would hold up to storn all those links and ties which 
bind society together proves the necessity for some supervision. 
The Licenser might refuse a license to a comparatively harmless play, 
but a bad Lord Chamberlain is better than no Lord Chamberlain, 
just as a bad magistrate is better than Anarchy. 

It, therefore, seems to me that the opponents of the existing 
Censorship have two problems to solve, first, to prove that the 
drama suffers from the existing Censorship, and, second, to provide 
us, if it does so suffer, with something better than “ Dramatic 
Prosecutors” and “ Arbitration Boards.” Failing these they may 
_ perhaps be induced to support Mr. G. Bernard Shaw’s proposal, 
which is simplicity itself, “ Abolish the Monarchy, and you abolish 
the Lord Chamberlain,” says Mr. Shaw. How this gentleman does 
long to fire the prairie ! 

ARTHUR GOODRICH. 


NotTe.—Since writing this article, I see that Mr. Archer has signified his willingness 
to drop the Dramatic Prosecuter and Arbitration Board, providing that the Censor 
withholds his prohibition till after production. Were the Legislature to afford Mr. 
Archer and his supporters this relief, they would in common justice have to repeal 
or alter the law which empowers a magistrate to seize immoral literature before it 
is published. The 20 and 21 Vic., c. 83, is a Press Censorship of much greater 
severity than that exercised by the Lord Chamberlain. By it a magistrate ona 
sworn information setting forth “that printed matter of an indecent character is to 
be found in a certain place for the purpose of sale ” may order its seizure and destruc- 
tion, and may in addition send the owner to jail asa misdemeanant. The fact that 
the Act distinctly provides for seizure befure publication shows that the Legislature 
was fully alive to the folly of waiting till after. 
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A Tragedy of Three.* 


Who, bound together by the woven . tie 

Of art and friendship, made such merry sport 

For poor men, that the prim and jaded Court 

Was fain to see their play. 

Now of the three 
One, all forgetful of the Court, made free 
To imitate with gesture and grimace, 
The pose, the accents, and the gruesome face 
Of a great Judge. And for this jest folks say 
The hapless clown was seized and dragged away 
To jail. ‘ There, which was strange,” the story saith 
“This actor died for very dread of death.” 
The dead man’s fellows, when the news was brought, 
Moved not nor spake a word. They were untaught 
In the grim tragedies that Death doth make 
For pleasure of the gods,—no word they spake. 
But stood a’gazing, like the ghosts that dwell 
For ever in the fields of Asphodel. 
That night the people called their names in vain, 
The hapless trio never played again. 
For in the morn, the dead man’s fellows crept 
Unto the jail. Folks say the jailor wept 
To see how lovingly and with what tender care 
They bore their friend from ont the prison bare 
Unto a church hard by. 
They knew the priest. 
And so about the vigil of the feast 
Of Mary Magdalen, a Mass was said, 
That Christ might ease the burden of the dead. 
Right so it was, that while the censer swung, 
While by the white-robed boys was sweetly sung 
“Sensuum defectui,” . . . peacefully 
The souls of the two mummers passed away. 
Jean-Baptiste Poquelin, calléd Moliére, 
Knelt in the church with the devoted pair. 
ARTHUR WATHEN THOMPSON. 
* NoTE.—The three comedians, Garguille, Turlupin, and Gros Guillaume, devoted 


friends, who followed each other to the grave within a week, were said to be the 
first to excite the dramatic ardour of Moliére. 
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George Alexander : 


ACTOR AND MANAGER. 


P ERE the laws of chivalry in force, and every champion 
of the stage, as of the jousting lists, compelled to shout 
a war cry, Mr. Alexander would nightly dash into the 
fray crying,“ A Montague! A Montague!” For to this 
great family he belongs. He inherits their tempera- 
ment, their methods (ancient and modern), and seem- 
ingly their ambitions. Unlike Mr. Irving and Mr. 
Willard, and possibly Mr. Tree, he seeks to found no “ new school.” 
It is his to perpetuate the worthy traditions of a worthy (stage) 
house. And though what Galatea urged against Chrysos must also 
be spoken of him, by no means with reproach need he be told, 
“ You’re not original:” 

The Montague family is of vast extent. When Romeo of that ilk 
founded the race, probably it did not occur to him that his would be 
like unto the mustard seed, and become so great a tree that all the 
love. birds of the drama should come and nestle in the branches 
thereof. But this has come to pass. On every hand are Montagues. 
The. world of art is thick with them. In all ages and in all climes, 
garbed in every variety of costume, and clothing their passion in 
every conceivable mode of speech, they bob up serenely, attesting 
their relationship by deed and word. Forlorn, they mope in Arden. 
Grown older and more selfish, they flaunt it (upon borrowed money), 
wooing wealthy beauties at far-famed Belmont, lovely Portia’s seat. 
Roughened by war, the harmless fopperies of Love abandoned for 
the moment for a soldier's swagger and an inch-deep cynic’s tongue, 
a distant cousin of that same “villain Romeo,” presently is snared 
by Beatrice. Generations later, and hailing no longer from Verona, 
Padua, or Venice, but from the outskirts of distant Lyons, bursts 
hysterically another of the brood. He calls himself a gardener, and 
anon a prince (a shabby business this), but his speech bewrayeth 
him. When he outbids “yon sordid huckster for that priceless 
jewel,” he proclaims himself a Montague indeed. A noisy and 
bombastic member of the family, no doubt, but still a Montague. 

About this time, too, appears a patriot conspirator in Paris—the 
city, not the ill-starred County, Juliet’s cousin—who murmurs thril- 
ling words of love into the ears of Fouché's lady-spy, dallying early 
and late beneath the dewy shades of Fontainebleau, when he should 
be up and about his country’s business. He too, this Creole, isa 
Montague. And since‘ our century began, what scores of them, 
grouped under every letter of the alphabet! To catalogue them 
were to fill too many pages, but a short string is necessary to my 
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purpose. Arthur Pendennis before he came to London, chummed 
with Warrington, and wrote (not dramatic criticism, let us hope) 
for the P.M.G., must be accounted a Montague; and Clive New- 
come and Edgar of Ravenswood, Armand Duval, George D’Alroy, 
Claude Glynne, Hugh Trevor, Arthur Beaufoy, Mark Cross, Julian 
Beauclerc, Richard Feverel, Dennis Heron—a motley crowd, but 
all of the noble house of Montague. All lovers, impulsive, 
romantic, passionate, and—just a little weak. 

To clothe these Montagues in flesh and blood is Mr. Alexander’s 
mission and his privilege. For this he has been dowered by Nature 
in a roya) ‘mood. Voice, form, and feature, all are his; if notin 
ripe perfection, at least in richer measure than any other player of 
our time enjoys. Add to these a quick intelligence, and, in default 
of a rush of imagination, a supreme capacity for taking pains, and 
the inventory of the stock-in-trade of the actor is complete. Were 
these qualities allied with great physical strength or tragic intensity, 
there would be few fields in the dramatic world that Mr. Alexander 
could not, conquer, but Nature in giving much did not give all, and 
the limitations she has imposed upon her favourite are sharp and 
clear. To get back to the idea with which I started, it was with 
the Montagues that his existence as an artist was from the beginning 
destined to be passed, and by the characteristics peculiar to them 
that it was destined to be always fettered. 

Thus, characters demanding great dramatic power, or rising to the 
altitude of tragic passion, are beyond the actor’s reach. He is human 
in all that he does, but with an everyday humanity, the graceful, 
charming, well-bred, nicely-toned humanity proper to the drawing- 
rooms of Culture. But from humanity in the rough his inclinations 
hold him aloof. “Mankind knows but one mother—Passion,” one 
may, or should, read in “ The Pilgrim's Scrip,” but Hagar the brood- 
ing yearning tigress in the wilderness and Hagar the soft-eyed sultana 
in Abram’s tent are two women, not one. And in Mr. Alexander 
is no trace of the blood of Ishmael.. He could appreciate the des- 
perate shifts and embarrassments of the Spider, and possibly identify 
himself with Claude Duval ; but the tentacles of his mind could never 
grasp their brother knight of the road, Bill Sikes, or the towering 
figure of Hereward the Wake. He is the gentle Frank Leigh, not 
Amyas the warrior or grim Salvation Yeo. Nota Giles Winterborne, 
Decimus Saxon, John Ridd, or Carver Doone, but a Sir Nigel Loring, 
a Fitzpiers, and a Sir Gervas Jerome. Were “The Bondman” 
dramatised, here would be an ideal Michael Sunlocks, but as far re- 
moved as Mr. Wyndham or Mr. Nutcombe Gould would he be from the 
wild, dauntless, noble vagabond, Jason the Red. In brief, althoughin 
his acting there is always a suggestion of romance, even in the 
wretched “walking gentleman” parts to which of late he has con- 
demned himself, Mr. Alexander can only compass romance of a certain 
kind, the tender, the sweet, the elegant, the refined, the delicate, 
and the plaintive. 


“This is the result partly, I suspect, of temperament and physique, 
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MISS ANNIE IRISH. 


**Do you not know I am a woman? 
When I think I must speak : . 
AS YOU LIKE IT, Act III, Se. 2. 
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and partly of the method Mr. Alexander deliberately adopts. We 
know that method—it comes from the Lyceum. It is the method 
known among professors of a sister art as “stippling.” The out- 
come, it may be, of excessive caution, or of implicit faith in the 
means employed by the one great chief and teacher he has known, 
or, perhaps, of a profound disbelief in “inspiration” and all such 
specious traps for the unwary; certain it is that Mr. Alexander’s 
present method is fatal to great work. In the portraits he achieves, 
life-like enough in their way, there are no broad strokes. The 
colour is not dashed in with the bold hand of a master. Every 
effect is wrought by means of numberless touches, elaborately and 
harmoniously arranged, testifying most eloquently to the patience 
and intelligence of the actor, but, even in situations of absorbing 
interest, failing to complete the illusion. So busy indeed are we 
kept in observing the skill of the player, his deftness and ingenuity 
and fertility of resource, that our attention is rather diverted than 
otherwise from the character he is bent upon realising. But this 
tireless devotion to detail, this preference for delicate colouring, and 
curious avoidance of bold outline, may after all be a confession of 
diffidence and youth. He is the only actor of the day who has 
attained -to a position of any eminence whilst still in early man- 
-hood ; and it must further be remembered in his favour that since 
his departure from the Lyceunmt he has, with three exceptions, 
appeared in parts absolutely unworthy of the pains he has lavished 
upon them, the result being that the artificiality or feebleness of the 
character has thrown into relief the mechanism of the player and 
reflected upon him a discredit which probably he did not deserve. 

But supposing that he have neither the inclination nor the power 
to exchange, for this softly whispering style, “the larger utterance 
of the early gods,” there is still an honourable place for him, and that 
in the very fore-front of his profession. For the fruits of his 
Lyceum apprenticeship were two-fold. Not only did he learn of 
Mr. Irving the art of intellectual elaboration, an accomplishment 
sometimes not quite in keeping with his heroic figure and gallant 
personality, but he mastered also the arts of management. And if, 
as I conjecture, there be in him a natural bent towards Romance, 
these in conjunction may do the stage great service. Already there 
has been established at the St. James’s a representative company of 
English actors. Already we have learned to look for masterful 
managerial treatment of a play at Mr. Alexander’s hands. And 
when he shall have turned his back once and for all upon the 
shoddy patricians of a stage Mayfair, their sleek animalism, their 
stuffy little minds, and unsavoury sensual intrigues, we may expect 
rare things of the taste and talent now trammelled by the common- 
place of machine-made modish melodrama, 

My expectation of this leap from the beaten path into fresh 
fields and pastures new involves an apparent contradiction of a 
previous proposition, I must admit; but, inclined to sameness and 
to tameness though the actor’s work for two years past has been, 
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there was that in his Faust which suggested that the Justy Romance 
of the Old World might some day divide his affections with the 
emasculate Romance of the New. And the conflict it seems is 
imminent. Hitherto Mr. Alexander’s following has been drawn 
almost exclusively from the ranks of what is called “Society,” 
and any deviation from the plan of campaign most congenial 
to this influential circle would have belied that shrewdness and 
that caution which have marked his every step as manager. 
But the announcement of a blank-verse adaptation of Victor Hugo’s 
tragedy, “Ruy Blas,” lightens what appeared a gloomy outlook. 
This bodes a revolution. And means one of two things. Either it 
is recognised that the dawn of a new era of Romance is at hand ; or 
Mr. Alexander feels his footing to be sure, and intends to appeal for 
the future not to the Agrippa of Society, but to the Cxesar of the 
World. And either way makes our gain. For what if the personal 
qualities of the leading actor make rather for the lambent flame of 
emotional fervour than for the fierce, white glow of passion. 
In Romance, among the Montagues, are scores of noble gentlemen 
whose characteristics are identical with his, and for whom the stage 
and we are waiting. 

That air of gentle melancholy he can so well assume, that courtli- 
ness and kindly dignity which half-blind one to Lord Windermere’s 
gross and despicable cowardice, his pensive grace and unaffected ten- 
derness, at once suggest him as Mr. Irving’s only possible successor 
in such a character as Charles I, and as the Richard the Second and 
the Hamlet of the near future. From his performances of Macduff, 
Paul Astier, George Addis, and Mark Cross, the obvious deduction 
would be that he can indicate the workings of the brain more surely 
than he can find expression for the passions of the heart. AndI have 
frequently pronounced an absolution after listening to confessions 
of inability to feel the strain of his emotion. But the absence from 
his work of the rarest vitalising qualities, although it must seriously 
retard him in the inevitable advance which every ambitious actor 
undertakes upon the great characters of English drama, need limit 
the field of operations but very slightly. In the nature ofa Montague 
deep calls not unto deep, and the adroitness of Mr. Alexander’s act- 
ing, even when the scene demands that profound feelings shall be 
stirred, is nearly always equal to the task of giving plausibility to 
his conception. Indeed, to the actor’s honour be it said that 
the expedients he adopts to conceal his deficiencies have been so 
brilliantly employed, that more than once the shadow has been suc- 
cessfully proffered for the substance, and a majority have accepted 
for strength what was in reality a device for masking a weakness. 

Then, it must not be forgotton, he isa comedian. Here again some- 
thing is lost for the want of that same vitality. He lacks sparkle and 
animation. But “Comedy, the master key to Fame,” is his. In him 
even the heated champions of Mr. Tree must acknowledge a 
possible Beau Austin, and where lives another Doricourt (after Mr. 
Irving), if not here? Within the boundaries of this realm he is the 
fairy Prince. Indeed, he has the distinction of being the second actor 
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(Delaunay was the first), who has helped me to understand the mean- 
ing of an old piaygoer, when he said “ Ah, sir, you should have seen 
and heard Charles Kemble. He wasa prince. And words as they 
fell from him seemed pearls.” And when I search the ranks of 
English actors, I can find no third. 

Upon the comedy stage, in short, I can conceive his doing what 
Mr. Austin Dobson has done in verse. And when he has induced 
Mr. George Meredith to base a comedy on “ Evan Harrington ”—or to 
cajole his friend, Mr. Barrie, into writing it for him—Mr. Alexander 
might harbour lowlier ambitions than the resurrection of those fine 
gentlemen who with measured elegance lounged and frittered their 
shallow lives away two centuries ago. The traditions of old English 
comedy stand in danger of perishing outright. Only with Mr. Tree 
and Mr. Alexander can it rest to rally and restore them. 

But as manager he has already established his reputation. In this 
capacity, Mr. Alexander has laid the whole playgoing public of Eng- 
land under an obligation. Little had been lost had his sumptuous 
mountings, and pseudo-literary plays, never seen the light; but of 
priceless art how much has his eye for unappreciated talent been less 
keen. To him we owe the restoration to the stage of Miss Marion 
Terry, and the encouragement of a sane dramatist in Mr. Carton. 
And these debts will go far towards balancing the account, when we 
attempt to estimate our claims for “Dr. Bill,” “Lord Anerley,” 
“‘ Forgiveness,” and “ Lady Windermere’s Fan.” Simply for his faith 
in Miss Terry, indeed, and for his determination to afford her the 
chance she had been denied for years, he is entitled to our fervent 
gratitude ; for Miss Terry is an artist quite peerless upon the English 
stage, and the neglect of which managers were for several years guilty 
towards her was a reflection upon English art. 

Nor is the engagement of this brilliant actress his sole achievement 
in this respect. From the first, he gathered about him an exception- 
ally able company, and to-day the little band of actors at his theatre, 
of whom the most distinguished members, hitherto un-named, are 
Mr. Nutcombe Gould, Mr. Ben Webster, and Miss Lily Hanbury, 
could in modern comedy hold their own against any in the world. 
For this policy, Mr. Alexander’s artistic education under Mr. Irving 
must be to some extent responsible. The stamp of the Lyceum is 
indeed upon all the St. James’s productions. There is visible in 
King Street the same fine sense of pictorial effect that has earned a 
unique reputation for the master manager of the age. Upon every 
detail the work of the artist goes hand in hand with the work of the 
actor. At times, it almost seems as if the appeal were to the eye and 
the fancy, rather than the judgment. And such is the masterful 
execution manifest in the production as a whole, so largely does 
this challenge admiration in excess of the imaginative and creative 
powers exhibited in Mr. Alexander’s work as an actor, that I cannot 
but conclude that his achievements as a manager will far out-weigh 
his triumphs as a player. In the latter capacity, however, he is 
ussured of ever-growing success so long as to his own self he’s true— 
und the Montagues bound his ambitions. But as a great melo- 
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dramatic actor, or the coming tragedian, I cannot picture him. He 
suggests neither the ideal player of Nance Oldfield’s warm fancy, who 
“rides on the whirlwind of the poet’s words and sways a thousand 
throbbing hearts,” nor a dramatic Adrian Harley with a mission to 
“ go sow nightmares.” 
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The Robe of Song. 










I, 
HE Queen uprose from her golden throne ; 
“QO weave me a robe,” said she, 
“* A robe whose fame shall be mine alone 
In the lands beyond the sea. 
O, weave me a robe so pure and bright 
That ne’er before was made, 
And the world shall worship our Land of Light, 
And its glory shall never fade!” 















II. 
The weavers wove by day and night 
In the city by the sea 
A wondrous robe for the Queen’s delight 
Of matchless purity ; 
And as they sat at the ancient loom 
And wove this robe so fair 
They could not see in the moon-lit room 
The Spirit that hovered there. 


Ill. 

The Queen uprose from her golden throne, 
Shining in robes of white ; 

She sang ; and song was her’s alone 
In the hush’d and wondering night ! 

And hearts were swept by an unseen hand, 
And thrill’d by a voice that day, 

*T was song that was born in the sunny land 
And song that will live for aye! 


+ * * * * * 




























*Tis music wakes the tear that starts 
Unbidden to the eye ; 

*Tis music moves a thousand hearts 
By simple melody ! 

And sings for ever as Time departs 
Songs that will never die. 







C. D. H. 
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A Stage Door Lover. 


>» HERE is to me an overpowering attraction about stage 

doors. I cannot understand it. I have reasoned and 

argued with myself upon the downright folly of allowing 

these side-street, musty, insignificant Thespian portals to 

wield this peculiar sway over me, but all to no purpose. 

The stage doors simply walk in. I do not mean that 

they walk inside themselves, but that they win hands down. That 

explanation should be quite clear to persons of a non-sporting 
tendency. 

Strange as it doubtless will appear to the uneducated in this 
particular line of attraction, 1 even prefer gazing at stage doors to 
gazing at the drama from a comfortable seat in the stalls; not 
that I have ever had a comfortable, or otherwise, seat in this 
critical division of the house, but I, have watched the graceful ease 
with which certain frequenters of this select place recline and 
devour the stage products. I have also watched them devouring 
the products of another part of the house between the acts, but I 
merely mention this en passant. 

Yes, without doubt mine is an exceptional case,.a somewhat 
pitiable one also, I am at times inclined to think, and yet after 
all I verily believe I squeeze more enjoyment out of the 
stage doors than many inside habitués squeeze out of the actors 
and actresses—lady members of the profession kindly note that I 
write in a figurative sense—at any rate judging from many of the 
newspaper reports—I beg pardon, newspaper criticisms. 

I remember the time when, like an ordinary, peaceful, and con- 
tented playgoer, I used tu arm myself with my Shakespeare, or my 
“Saints and Sinners,” or my “ Times,” and proceed to one or the 
other of the orange-smelling parts of the theatre and take in the 
drama like a respectable citizen. Now things are changed. I find my- 
self an outside man—one of the crowd of dramatic hangers-on. I get 
mixed up with coatless gentlemen in white silent slippers, “ cutty ” 
pipes and red noses, juvenile newsvendors, horses’ legs, violin, 
cornet, and trombone cases, faces which are a credit to the noble 
army of barbers, bantering ladies, and flowery, crush hat fops. And 
I like it, too. I simply revel in it. Endeavour as I may and do, I 
cannot keep away from stage doors. I have been moved on many 
times; I have even been conducted out of a street in which one of 
my favourite stage doors is situated, but this simply has the effect of 
driving me on to another. 

Now if I ever saw any of the great stars going in or coming out, 
perhaps there might be an excuse for my eccentricity (an evasive 
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word, spiteful folks will say), but asa matter of fact I don’t. I try 
hard enough, goodness knows (what a heap of secrets goodness 
must know to be sure), but up to now I have signally failed. I 
never appear to be able to see above the first violin, the stage 
manager, or the ballet master. A poor record this everybody but the 
three gentlemen just mentioned will conclude, and so do I. How- 
ever, I am seriously thinking of humouring myself into the belief 
that tc see the critics come out of the main exit after a first night 
would be a sight worth seeing. 

Take the Lyceum stage door. Everyone knows where 7¢ is surely. 
Well, I have stood night after night in the immediate vicinity 
to see Mr. Irving or Miss Terry. I have run after every cab that 
approached the door. I have tipped innumerable strangers (who 
assured me that they knew them both off the stage), to point them 
out to me, but all to no purpose. The only satisfaction I have ever 
been able to get from these knowing ones has been that they (Mr. 
Irving and Miss Terry) must have gone in or come out by another 
door. 

I am quite convinced in my own mind that these premiers 
artistes have either a subway laid on for their especial use, or some 
indescribable overhead arrangement which quietly drops them in 
and takes them out, vid the roof. 

I have stood for hours at the Gaiety stage door to see Nelly 
Farren or Fred Leslie, but I have never succeeded ; and it has more 
than once been all I could do to extricate myself from a mass of 
collars, eye-glasses, and wooden heads. 

As for Drury Lane—but there, let me confess at once that I 
aspired too high. Surely it was absurd to endeavour to see a 
(K) night at an afternoon performance! The biggest star I ever saw 
here was Little Tich. 

There is not a stage door in London that I do not haunt. Such is 
my weakness for them that I actually cannot pass those which are 
not yet built without stopping to look at them. (I am not an Irish- 
man). I find myself searching at the “ Melnotte ” and the “ George 
Edwardes’ ”’ for the spot where some day shall be beloved stage doors. 

What an enthusiastic admirer of the drama, from an outside point 
of view, I am, to be sure! I give in to none in my thorough ap- 
preciation of everything that is beautiful, that is enlightening, that 
is conventional, that is even melodramatic about the stage doors. 
For I am an inveterate frequenter and lover of them, and shall be to 
my dying day. 

L. A. 


Ww 
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Our Portraits and Biographies. 


No. CCLXXXVIII—MISS ANNIE IRISH. 

THE charming actress who is the subject of the first of our portraits in 
this issue had gained considerable experience in the provinces before appear- 
ing in the metropolis. As a member of companies managed respectively by 
Messrs. W. H. Vernon, F. M. Paget, Fred Gould, and Charles Dornton, Mise 
Irish played in farce, comedy, and drama. This, together with appearances in 
pantomime at Glasgow, Brighton, and Manchester, occupied three years. During 
a further term of two years Miss Irish played the leading roles in the Messrs. 
Gatti’s Adelphi dramas on tour, and it was her success in these that brought 
her to London to appear, in March, 1887, as Lena Nelson in “ The Harbour 
Lights” (the character originally played by Miss Mary Rorke). Since that 
date Miss Irish has been constantly before the public, and has become a great 
favourite in a most varied series of impersonations, as the following list will 
show :—Mary Northcote, “The Bells of Haslemere” (Adelphi, July 28th, 
1887) ; in 1888, Marjorie, “Barren Land” (Olympic matinee, April 11th), 
Hesketh Price, “The Viper on the Hearth” (Criterion matinée, May 
15th), and Edith Lock, “Blackmail” (Criterion matinée, October 17th ; 
in 1889, Kitty Ferriby, “The Poet” (Vaudeville, January 4th), Kate 
Constant, “ That Doctor Cupid ” (Vaudeville, in place of Miss Winifred Emery, 
March 4th), Alice Grantley, “Her Father” (Vaudeville matinée, May 16th), 
Madeline, “Member for Slocum” (Lyric matinée, June 3rd), Dina Dorf, 
“‘ Pillars of Society ” (Opera Comique mutinée, July 17th) ; in July, 1889, she 
took Miss Maud Millett’s place as Minnie Gilfillian in ‘“‘ Sweet Lavender,” at 
Terry's. The year 1890 saw Miss Irish produce her own four-act play, “ Across 
Her Path” (January 21st), at a matinee at Terry's, in which she played Barbara 
Dale. This young actress was then specially engaged at three days’ notice by 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree to play Miss Julia Neilson’s part in ‘‘A Man’s Shadow” 
for one night (March 5th), and appeared with success as Julie de Noirville 
after only two rehearsals; on April 12th she appeared as Mrs. Canty in 
“Prince and Pauper ” (Gaiety matinée) ; under Mr. Arthur Bourchier's manage- 
ment at the St. James’s, Miss Irish played Lucy in “ Your Wife,” and Alice in 
“Old Friends” (June 26th) ; andon J = 24th, Nan in “ Kit Marlowe” (Shaftes- 
bury matinée). The “Old Stagers” availed themselves of her valuable ser- 
vices during the Canterbury week in August for Lady May in “‘ A Pantomime 
Rehearsal,” Alma Blake in “The Silver Shield,” and Millicent Boycot in “ The 
Money Spinner.” Miss Irish’s next engagement was in 1891, at the Lyceum 
under Mr. Henry Irving, as understudy to Miss Ellen Terry, and during this 
period (which Miss Irish terminated to the regret of her manager) she appeared 
in the following characters :—Hero in “Much Ado About Nothing ” (January 
5th) ; Lady Eleanor in “ Charles I‘' (March 4th) ; Sophia in “ Olivia” (April 
— ; and Emilie de l’'Esparre in “The Corsican Brothers ’’ (May 12th). r. 
Charles Hawtrey then secured Miss Irish for the Comedy company, and she 
appeared at his theatre October 22nd, 1891, as Mrs. St. Germain in ‘‘ Godpapa,” 
and on January 23rd of this year as Julia Maxwell in “The Grey Mare,” a 
= that the actress has ripened and improved. Miss Annie Irish is married to 

- Harry Pagden, the actor. In private life Mrs. Pagden is as much esteemed 
and admired as she: is on the stage; is an admirable hostess, and is much 
sought after as a guest by her numerous friends for her bright and lively 
vepartee, her agreeable manners, and brilliant conversational powers. 


No. COCLXXXIX.—MR. A. B. WALKLEY. 
Mr. A. B. WALKLEY, the subject of our second photograph in the present 
issue of THE THEATRE, was born in 1855. He was educated at iol and 
Corpus Christi Colleges, Oxford, took his two First Classes in due time, and on 


‘ 
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leaving the University entered the Upper Division of the Civil Service, where 
he still remains. He entered the field of journalism ten years ago, writing— 
appropriately—amateur criticisms on amateur performances in the Era. He 
then became an “understudy ” in the literary department of the Morning Post. 
He joined the Star on its foundation in 1888 as its dramatic critic, and subse- 
quently succeeded Mr. George Augustus Sala on the Speaker in the same 
capacity. A selection from his articles in these papers, as also those in the 
National Observer and other literary reviews, has recently been published in a 
volume, “ Playhouse Impressions,” from which his opinions and the school of 
criticism to which he belongs—if he belongs to any school—may be gathered. 
He has rendered brilliant service—in a critical capacity—to the stage. 


Se 


Reviews. 


* Souvenir of Shakespeare's ‘ King Henry VIII.” (London: Black and White 
Publishing Company, Limited.) 

This company has issued, at the price of one shilling, a charming souvenir of 
Mr. Henry Irving’s last Shakespearean revival, consisting of a series of mezzo- 
tint engravings, after drawings by Messrs. J. Bernard Partridge, W. Telbin, 
J. Harker, and Hawes Craven, representing the principal scenes and personages 
in the drama as presented at the Lyceum Theatre. Mr. Partridge’s portrait.of 
Mr. Irving as Cardinal Wolsey, in the second scene of Act iii, is a most striking 
likeness of the actor, and vividly recalls his personality both as regards face and 
form. This, together with other illustrations, we have the pleasure of repro- 
ducing, by permission of Mr. Irving. Of the two portraits of Miss Ellen 
Terry by the same artist, the first which represents Queen Katherine in Act. 
iv, Scene 2, and which forms the frontispiece to the present number of 
Tue THEATRE, will probably be the more admired. The complete scene on 
the stage at the instant is given separately, and is one of the best of an 
admirable series of reproductions, which every one who has seen and admired 
the play will desire to possess. 


“ The Hobby Horse.” A comedy. By A. W. Pinero. (London: W. Heinemann.) 

The fourth volume of the series of Mr. Pinero’s plays will be received with 
great interest. Naturally it will recall the storm of hostile criticism the play 
evoked on its first production at the St. James’s Theatre in October, 1886. 
But if there were hostile critics, there was also a large class of admirers of the 
play who will heartily welcome the publication of its text, and will take delight 
in recalling to memory the tones and gestures of Mrs. Kendal as Mrs. Jermyn, 
whom it is almost impossible to imagine played by anyone else. The play is 
undoubtedly what it was intended to be, an acting play, but even the severest 
critics must have found much that was to their taste when it was acted, which 
it will now be a pleasure to recall in reading, and even they will delight in the 


perusal of the second act, even if their fastidious taste induced them to skip the 
first and third. 


“¢ Angelica, a romantic drama, in four acts,” by A. W. Dubourg. (London: 
Richard Bentley and Son.) 

Mr. Dubourg is an experienced playwright, and in “ Angelica ” has given us @ 
drama of thrilling and well sustained interest. The story deals with a supposed 
episode in the life of Angelica Kauffman, and Sir Joshua Reynolds and Mr. 
Bartolozzi are among the characters presented. The interest of the book is so 
essentially dramatic, the characterisation so well marked, the opportunities for 
strong emotional acting afforded so great, and.the “ curtains " so strong, that it 
may be taken almost as a matter of course that the play is one intended for 
presentation on the stage ; and the natural question which arises in the mind 














MR. HENRY IRVING AS CARDINAL WOLSEY IN “KING HENRY YIII.” 
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of the reader is, How have I overlooked this production, and where is it being 

layed ? In point of fact, of course, the drama is making its first appearance in 
iterary form, inverting the usual order, with what special object it is not very 
easy to surmise. We look in vain for an explanatory preface. Perhaps a conjec- 
ture may be hazarded, that it is desired that some expression will be elicited as 
to the company (and in especial, the actress). whom the public would best 
like to see entrusted with the performance of the play. 

“ Fox's Dramatic and Musical Directory.” (London : C. H. Fox, Russell Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.) 

In each fresh issue of C. H. Fox’s “ Dramatic and Musical Directory” we 
find some improvement, and the introduction of matter which may be useful to 
the class for whom he specially caters. The first thing, on opening the book, 
that presents itself to us is a table giving us over 6,400 third-class railway fares 
to and from the principal theatrical towns in England. Then we have the 
classification of provincial towns ; then four ideal tours set out telling us how 
they may be arranged, so that as little time and money may be lost as possible 
in going from one to the other ; useful measures and tables as to the size of 
paper, etc., an explanation that many artists will find useful when bill-posting 
is taken into consideration. Then we have, further, a full description of the 
theatres, public-halls, etc., that are to be found in every town of any note in 
the United Kingdom. There is also a list of actors and actresses (which, how- 
ever, might’ be a little more correct as to Christian names), acting-managers, 
musical artists, etc. Mr. Fox’s Directory is a book that ought to be procured 
by everyone in any way connected with the dramatic or musical profession. 


PS . ae 


Marion Terry ! 


A winsome woman, full of every grace ; 
R evealing every thought of heart and mind, 
I n each swift change of her expressive face, 
O ne moment clouded, like a rainy day, 
N ow changing to the gayest of the gay. 


T ruly I know not how I like her best— 
E arnest or trifling, sorrowful or glad. 

R eaching perfection, she shall ever be 

R ightly enrolled upon the scroll of fame, 
Y early fresh laurels adding to her name. 


TRIXIE ELLIS. 


<= 
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Our Play-Box. 


“THE BREAD-WINNER.” 


Original three-act play of modern English life, by ALFRED C. CALMOUR. 
First projuced at the Avenue Theatre, Saturday evening, March 26th, 1892. 
Mr, _~ Sy oo 4 M>. ARTHUR ELWOOD. Freda .. .. «. «» Miss ALMA MURRAY. 
Sir George Holroyd, } fo ta a Clari Harcourt .. .. Miss LAURA LINDEN. 
oe h See as y Mr. C. GARTHORNE. Mrs. Digby Spenmore Mrs. CANNINGE, 
Dr. Digby . -» Mr. FRED EVERILL. Bowden... .. . Miss T. RoMA, 


The Hon. Dudley ? ine Mrs. Armadale |. :: Miss OLGA BRANDON. 
Chancellor... .. 5 Mr. LEWIs WALLER. 


Like the problem which exercises the minds of thinking men in America as 
to the position of the coloured race who have obtained their freedom, there is 
one that day by day impresses itself more und more on Englishmen, that is, 
whether it be Lor eventual good or ill that the married woman shall share with 
the husband the right to be termed the “ bread-winner.” Had Mr. Calmour, 
in writing his latest play the intention of presenting one side of the picture, 
and showing that the necessary absence of the wife from her home through her 
professional duties opens up evil consequences to the household by affording a 
weak man, depraved by nature, the opportunity of indulging his selfish gratifi- 
cation, and sheltering himself under the whining, miserable plea _ that 
he was left too much alone? If the author of “The ‘Bread-winner” 
intended to ventilate this subject, he scarcely did so in the happiest manner. 
His hero was despicable, and not an average type of man. His heroine was a 
woman in a million ; one who would submit to the greatest outrage that can be 
offered to a wife—the introduction into the household of her husband's 
paramour—and when the husband in a state of maudlin repentance, after 
indulging in too much champagne, tells her that he has loved her, and her 
only, would forgive him, and appear only too happy that she can once more 
take him to her heart. Freda had, we must suppose, before her marriage with 
the Hon. Dudley Chancellor, attracted attention by ber singing. Her husband, 
a poor younger son of good family, vicious and dissipated, thought that if he 
had some occupation he might be weaned from his evil doings. He throws 
himself heart and sonl into the work he undertakes in an insurance office, and 
gains the position of secretary ; but the strain is too great, his strength gives way, 
and he is likely to lose his post. Freda has been solicited to turn her talents 
to account by Phillip Trescott, an impresario, who is in love with her, and 
hopes to forward his designs on her by thus giving her an income. Freda 
persuades her husband to allow her to accept Mr. Trescott’s engagement. She 
is necessarily away from home; and the Hon. Dudley Chancellor comforts 
himself during her absence in the society of the dissolute Mrs. Armadale, 
whose mission in life appears to be that of bringing as many men as she can to 
moral and social ruin. Freda, returning unexpectedly, finds her husband and 
Mrs. Armadale embracing each other. Her husband, although he is now 
living on his wife’s earnings, claims to be the master of the house, and insists 
that Mrs. Armadale shall remain. The dénouement is brought about by 
Trescott. He offers love and protection to Mrs. Chancellor, who, though 
sorrowing at such words from a man whom she believed to be a friend, at 
the same time indignantly repels his proposals, and admits that, with all his 
faults, she loves her husband still. The Hon. Dudley Chancellor overhears 
this, is smitten with repentance, prays forgiveness, and is at once forgiven. 
The cast. of the play was such an exceptionally good one that it is 
difficult to pick out any one for special comment. Of course, the burden of 
the evening fell upon Miss Alma Murray and upon Mr. Lewis Waller. The first- 
named completely embodied the author's idea of a woman who having once given 
her love, gives it for ever, and will forgive all faults in the object of her 
affections. Mr. Waller was well chosen for such a part as that of the Hon. 
Dudley Chancellor. He probes the depths of any character that he has to 
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sustain ; he looks at it from all sides ; and his reading in this case was beyond 
reproach. Miss Olga Brandon essayed a new réle; hitherto we have 
scarcely seen her but in intense characters; in “The Bread-winner” she 
presented to us a woman who, for the time being, is ardent in her loves ; there 
was no hesitation in her advances to the Hon. Dudley Chancellor, she had 
determined to make him her slave, and she did so for the moment, and when 
he returned to the fealty which he owed he wife, Miss Brandon’s method was 
admirable—it was that of a woman who at once recognised that it was a coup 
manqué, and that she could quickly console herself with other conquests. Miss 
Laura Linden was a cheery, Saed hinted little woman, who had suffered much 
in the past from a-bad husband, but who accepted the inevitable and made the 
best of it, working her way through life for the support of the little ones at 
home. Mr. Fred Everill was one of the successes of the evening. He was not 
only the medical adviser, but he was a man of the world who tried to cure his 
patient’s soul as well as body. Mrs. Canninge was also well chosen for the 
part of the wife, for she shines in these unsympathetic réles. Miss T. Roma 
showed her capability as Bowden, a servant. “The Bread-winner” was with- 
drawn on Friday, the Ist of April. 


“ CHRIS.” 


Original play, in three acts, by LouIs N. PARKER. 
First produced (for a series of five matineés) at the Vaudeville Theatre, Monday afternoon, March 
28th, 1892. 


The Rev. Septimus ° “ , John Walters .. .. Mr. F. WEATHERSBY, 
Hervey- merver. D.D. Mr. J, BEAUCHAM?, OO: os ce 5a, oe E.R. 
The Hon. Jack Brank- ) Mr. WILLIAM Mrs. Hervey-Hervey Miss H. CowEN. 

a. a HERBERT. Mary .. .. .. -- Miss MARGARET EARL. 
William Featherstone Mr, SANT MATTHEWS. Christine Feather- ) Mrs. LANCASTER- 
Captain Phipps .... Mr. H. WARING. stone .. oe WALLIS, 

Act i.—A Sitting-room at a Private Hotel in London. 


“T snatched at treasures like a dreaming child- 
They vanished in my clasp, and lo! a dream!” 


Act il.—The Garden of Stillbrook Rectory. 


“TI stand in chains, 
Bound hand and foot by cruel destiny.” 


Act iii—A Drawing-room in Bloomsbury. 
“The Love-Light is in your eyes again, and I know you.” 


George Cruikshank would have hailed Mr. Parker's play with acclamation, 
for it endeavours to teach the lesson that a man who has once given way to 
drink—unless he becomes a total abstainer—though he may for a time conquer 
his dire propensity, will eventually relapse and sink deeper and deeper until he 
falls irretrievably. Mr. Louis N. Parker is an earnest, thinking man, who 
throws his soul into his work; perhaps in the case of “Chris” his very 
intensity of purpose militated against the success of his play. The drama 
should elevate, but to be of real value it must at the same time amuse. 
“Chris” interested in its performance, but the audience left the Vaudeville 
Theatre depressed, for they had been sitting out a work that was too sombre ; 
there was no silver lining to the cloud. With the exception of the Rev. 
Hervey-Hervey, there was not one character that could legitimately enlist our 
sympathies. The heroine, Christine, weary of her surroundings, the daughter 
of an unscrupulous blackleg, William Featherstone, for whom she has acted as 
a decoy, fancies that she has discovered in Captain Phipps a man that she can 
love. He is the cadet of a good family, but of smal! means ; he has outrun 
these, has drunk and pA and, at length, forged. He feels genuine love 
for Chris, conquers for a time his bad propensities, and wins her. He soon 
relapses; however, and then Chris is disenchanted ; and, instead of endeavour- 
ing to reform him, appears to let him go his own way, at the same time show- 
ing almost a disgust for her husband. He sees this, but he loves her so well 
that he makes one more bid for her affection. There is a dangerous expedition 
starting for the interior of Africa; he asks her if he joins it and makes a name 
will it rehabilitate him in her affection’ She says it will, and so he leaves. 
His departure has been fostered by old Featherstone, for he has a scheme for 
his own profit. He*has learned that his sister, Mrs. Hervey-Hervey, will have a 
young nobleman staying with her for a considerable time to recruit his health ; 
the young fellow, the Seg Jack Branksome, would be a prize for Chris to 
win, 80 ~ Ae is also to pay a lengthened visit to the Hervey-Herveys. The 
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scheme succeeds. Chris wins the young fellow’s love, and he proposes marriage 
toher. Her father has contrived that a paragraph has appented in the papers 
announcing Captain Phipps’ death, and so Chris accepts her new suitor. At the 
instant that she does so her husband re-appears, debilitated in health from 
fever. Old Featherstone forces brandy upon him—he drinks again—he has 
totally abstained during the nine months of his absence, and he presents him- 
self before his wife in his old drunken condition. She owns him for her 
husband, and returns to live with him ; she nurses him through a dangerous ill- 
ness, he recovers to an extent, and pong to his old habit at last beats his wife. 
Then she leaves him again, goes on the stage, and gives half of her smali 
weekly earnings for his support. He is not satisfied with this; she must 
return, to him—for Featherstone wants both husband and wife to assist him in 
plundering young men at the gaming table. The Hon. Jack Branksome has 
renewed his proposals to Chris, but now asking her to become his mistress ; in 
a very well written scene she prays of him not to tempt her, let them always 
be able to look back upon their love as pure, and so they part. Captain Phipps, 
in a state bordering on delirium tremens, comes to insist on her following his 
fortunes ; he tries to force his wife to come to terms, and is so violent that she 
faints, and he imagines that he has killed her. The remorse brings on a fit and 
he dies. We must imagine from the line with which the author prefaces his 
last act, that the wife’s past love has rekindled at the sight of her husband 
lying dead before her, for she kisses his poor cold forehead and the curtain 
falls. In her performance of Chris, Mrs. Lancaster-Wallis was more 
tender, more sweet, and more womanly than in any character that I have 
yet seen her play, but her method is not that which always lends itself 
successfully to the drama of modern life. Mr. Sant Matthews, as the polished 
and outwardly gentlemanly blackleg, William Featherstone, was excellent ; he 
was just the man by whom young fellows “seeing life” would be taken in. 
Mr. Herbert Waring not for a moment lost sight of the fact that he came of 
good family, that he regretted his own weakness and tried to retrieve himself; 
and, though he had sunk so low, there was still in him the gentleman ; and the 
love for his wife, had it been returned, might have made him become once more an 
decent member of society. Mr. John Beauchamp had to fill the part of an 
easy-going churchman, who, too late, discovers that he has allowed himself to 
be ruled by his society-loving wife, a part that was most creditably played by 
Miss Henrietta Cowen. Mr. William Herbert was of valuable assistance to 
Mrs. Lancaster-Wallis in his scenes, for his love-making was earnest and truth- 
ful. Miss Margaret Earl had a very small part as Mary, but played it, however, 
very well indeed. 


“THE MAELSTROM.” 
Drama, in four acts, by MARK MELFORD. 
First produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre, Saturday evening, Apri: 9th, 1892. 


Lucius Tierce .. .. Mr. MARK MELFORD, Gertrude .. .. .. Miss OLGA BRANDON. 
Gilbert Sarcliff.. .. Mr. JoHN BEAUCHAMP, Nora Appleford.. .. Miss DECIMA MOORR. 
Edward Hartleigh .. Mr. H. REEVES SMITH. Mrs.Grain .. -» Miss ADELINE LESTER. 
Wolf Aylward .. .. Mr, 0. W. GARTBORNE Parker .. -. Miss HeLen LEYTON, 
Fergueon .. .. .. Mr. R,J, PAKENHAM, Rhoda .. -» Miss Macere Bowman. 
Dr. Summerton.. .. Mr.G. L. Lerrn. Esther .. - Miss C. PAUNCEFORT. 
Dr. Fabert .. .. +.» Mr, GIFFORD STACKY. 


But that under its former name of “ A Hidden Terror,” which has heen run- 
ning in the provinces since it was first | poey at the Prince of Wales's, at 
Southampton, March 16th, 1891, I should almost have imagined that Mr. Mark 
Melford had been induced to write ‘“‘ The Maelstrim,” by the number of almost 
unaccountable murders that we have lately read of in the newspapers. As the 
central feature of a powerful and well-constructed drama, couched in vigorous 
and pathetic language, the doings of.4 homicidal maniac would afford great 
scope, but we have the very opposite in. Mr. Melford’s play. There are only 
fitful gleams of interest, the pion is loosely coastructed, and every one of the 
characters is almost impossible, Lucius Tierce is a rich sculptor and a homici- 
dal maniac, he falls into the clutches of Gilbert Sarcliff, an adventurer, who 
throws his ward Gertrude in his way, with-the result that she is forced to 
accept the madman, despite her love for Edward Hartleigh, a young doctor. 
Tierce and Gertrude are married, and as he is devoted to her, and 
she knows nothing of his insanity, she is not only reconciled to her lot 
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but begins almost to love him. Then her former lover returns ; from him she 
learns of Tierce’s insanity, leaves her home at once, and is supposed to be 
Ha is rescued and lives in agg — is a cs 
Tierce 8) execute a deed giving him a power over his pro ere the 
author shows his want of legal ee as the act and deed ef : insane 
person would never be recognised), and then pro to shut the sculptor up 
ina mad house. Tierce discovers his designs, and strangles him in the face of 
the audience, and, horrible as this was, it must be said that it was the one episode 
that seemed to thoroughly affect them. Ten years are then supposed to elapse, 
Gertrude is married to Hartleigh (for he has told her that the sculptor is dead), 
Tierce escapes from Broadmoor, appears on the scene, and with maudlin senti- 
eons: expresses his devotion to Gertrude, and that her happiness is his only 
wish, and discovering that she is married to Hartley, commits suicide with a 
pistol which is conveniently at hand. The working out of the plot is of the 
crudest ; even provincial audiences must have seen its weakness. Mr. Mark 
Melford had a few good moments but only a few. Miss Olga Brandon 
and Mr. Reeves Smith were quite thrown away on their parts, though they made 
the best of them. One character, that of Gilbert Sarcliff, though a highly im- 
robable one, approached nearest tonature at the hands of Mr. John Beauchamp. 
iss Decima Moore played very charmingly as Nora Appleford, and Mr. C. W. 
Garthorne tried to make amusing Wolf Aylward, the most empty-headed of 
doctors. Mr. Lart has been unfortunate in his choice of pieces in his new 
management, for “The Maelstrém” was infinitely worse received than 
“ Mr. Richards,” a recent play produced at this theatre. 


“NIOBE (ALL SMILES).” 


Fantastic, mythological, modern copy, in three acts, by HARRY and EDWARD PAULTON. 
First produced in London at the Strand Theatre, Monday evening, April 11th, 1892. 


In Life Assurance—Peter Amos Dunn .. ..*.. «2 «+ «+ «+ «+ Mr, HARRY PAULTON 


In Love with Himself—Cornelius Griffin... .. .. .. .. .. +. +» Mr. FORBES Dawson, 
In Corney’s Hands—Phillip Innings .. .. .. .. «. «+ «+. «+ +» Mr. HERBERT Ross, 

In the Clouds— Hamilton Tompkins (an Art Enthusiast).. .. .. .. Mr.GkorGE HAWTREY, 
In Retirement—Parker G.Sillocks .. .. .. «. «+ «- «+ «+ «+» Mr. A.C. MACKENZIE, 
Indispensable—Caroline Dunn (Peter’s Wife)... .. .. .. «. .. «+. Miss GOLDSMITH. 

In Authority—Helen Griffin.. .. .. .. .2 «2 os «+ «+ «+ «os Miss CARLOTTA ZERBINI, 
In Open Rebellion—Hattie Griffin .. .. .. .. «+ «. «+ «+ +» Miss GEORGIE EsMoND. 
In Love with Corney—Beatrice Sillocks .. .. .. «.. «. «+ +. +» Miss ELEANOR May. 

In Service—Mary (Parlourmaid).. .. .. .. .- «2 e+ «+ «+ +» Miss VBNIK BENNETT. 
In the Way—Madeline Mifton (New Nursery Governess).. .. .. .. Miss ISABEL ELLISON. 
In the Flesh—Niobe (widow of the late Amphion, King of Thebes) .. Miss BEATRICE LAMB. 


Of the many hundreds who will doubtless attend {the Strand Theatre to 
enjoy a hearty laugh ‘at “ Niobe,” many will recognise a family likeness, per- 
haps, to “Pygmalion and Galatea” and “The Tinted Venus.” There may be 
some similarity in the idea, but the authors of this most amusing skit have 
treated their subject quite freshly, and in the most humorous vein. The side 
issues, in which several of the characters figure, could be dispensed with 
perhaps, but the difficulties of Peter Amos Dunn and Niobe, returned to life, 
afford quite sufficient incident for the evening’s amusement. The statue 
“Niobe” has been purchased by Hamilton Tompkins, who believes only in 
the antique. It has been insured for a very large sum in the office of which 
Dunn is the secretary, and to guard against any accident to the work of art 
until such time as Tompkins can take possession of it, Dunn has it carefully 
removed to his own house, where it is hidden behind a screen. He is having 
the electric light laid on to his premises, the whole of the family are gone 
to the play, and whilst sitting alone he hears mysterious sounds coming from 
the direction of the figure. His curiosity is aroused, he opens the folds of 
the screen, and there discovers that the workmen have wound the electric 
wires round the feet of the statue, and that their contact has revived the 
principles of life in the widow of Amphion. Like Galatea, she is amazed 
at her surroundings, and immediately asks Dunn his name, He gives his 
two Christian names, Peter Amos, which she immediately assumes to be the 
Greek Petramos, and from that time looks upon him with affection as her 
lord and master. Poor Dunn is completely overwhelmed ; he knows the 
prying and vindictive nature of his sister-in-law, Helen Griffin, besides which 
it will be awkward to account to his wife for the sudden presence of a beau- 
tiful woman in his household. If he tell the truth, he knows he will not be 
believed, and so, as Miss Mifton the nursery governess is expected, when his 
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family returns he says that this is the Miss Mifton, having in the meantime 
rifled the governess’s box and given Niobe one of the dresses contained in it, 
that she may appear in modern garb. Helen Griffin, suspicious, examines the 
so represented governess as to her capabilities, and of course Niobe takes every 
question as referring to events that happened thousands of years ago when she 
was before in the flesh. The real governess arrives, and then Peter Amos 
Dunn, to get himself out of his dilemma, announces the new-comer as his sister 
from whom he had long been estranged, but presently there is an announce- 
ment that the real sister is to appear on the scene, and the wretched little man 
is at his wit’s end, when fortunately his troubles are brought to a close by 
‘Tompkins, who quite believes the story of Niobe’s coming to life, and is only 
too proud to accept her as his future wife. More confusion arises from the 
fact that Cornelius Griffin imagines that Niobe is Miss Mifton, and is in pursuit 
of him to claim the fulfilment of a promise of marriage to her sister, whom he 
has jilied, being now engaged to Beatrice Sillocks, and the otherwise staid 
propriety of the household is constantly outraged by the daring and outspoken 
utterances of the hoydenish Hattie Griffin, capitally played by Miss Georgie 
Esmond. The perplexity and misery of steady-going Peter Amos Dunn were 
made most amusing by Mr. Harry Paulton. His essentially modern mode of 
thought was in such happy contrast with the method of Niobe, who lived and 
spoke after the manner of her former existence. That Miss Beatrice Lamb 
looked the character goes withcut saying, her fine physique and handsome 
appearance gave the character a reality that was emphasised by the admirable 
and humorous delivery of her lines. In less capable hands,so marke a success 
would not have been achieved. Mr. Forbes Dawson played Cornelius Griffin 
in a light and airy manner ; Miss Carlotta Zerbini was amusing as the prudish 
Helen Griffin, who is discovered to have eloped (in the past), with a coachman ; 
Mr. George Hawtrey burlesqued the virtuoso ; and Miss Isabel Ellissen threw 
a good deal of character into the part of Madeline Mifton, who, womanlike, is 
most indignant that Niobe should have worn her best frocks. Mr. Herbert 
Ross showed originality as Philip Innings, a languid, invertebrate admirer of 
Hattie Griffin's. The authors might improve their play a little by condensing 
some portions of the first and third acts, and if Mr. Harry Paulton had taken 
his part a little more quickly it would perhaps have been an advantage, yet 
with these very slight drawbacks, “ Niobe” may be still looked upon as one of 
the successes of the theatrical season. ‘ Niobe” was first produced in England 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, September 1st, 1890, and has been 
played with great success in America. 

On the Saturday preceding, a very prettily written comedietta, by Miss Emily 
Coffin, entitled “No Credit,” was put on as a first-piece. The plot is very sim- 
ple : itis merely that of a young fellow, Frank Gordon, who, anxious to win the 
love of Kitty, the daughter of an out-at-elbows artist, is able to plead his cause 
through being mistaken for a man-in-possession, in which capacity he makes 
himself so agreeable to the young girl, that when he at length is discovered to 
be the son of the landlord, he is accepted by Kitty, and also by her father asa 
future son-in-law, the artist not caring much whom she marries as long as it is 
arich man. The parts of Kitty and Frank Gordon were played with much 
brightness and finish by Miss Georgie Esmond and Mr. Herbert Ross. Mr. 
George Hawtrey appeared as Mr. Grant, the selfish artist, and Mr. A. C. 
Mackenzie was cast for Sir George Brinsley, a rich old fellow, who is a suitor 
for Kitty's hand. 


“THE LIFE WE LIVE.” 


Original drama, in four acts, by Messrs, FENTON MACKAY and DENBIGH, 


First produced at the Princess’s Theatre, Saturday evening, April 16th, 1092. 
Dick Redmond .. .. Mr. CHARLES WARNEE. Tom Welder +» «« Mr, C, MAITLAND. 
Silas Redmond .. .. Mr. NELSON DICKSON, | Giles... se +e oe Mr, A. PHILLIPS. 
Jonas Kedmond., ., Mr.HeNKY BEDFORD. | Red Mike ., ., ., Mr, F.H. WESTERTON. 
George Esmond ., .. Mr JAN ROBERTSON, | Joey Sharp:.. .. .. Mr. W. PHILLIPS, 
Harry .. .. « o Mr. WALTER Gay. | Mrs,Redmond .. ., Mrs, DION BOUCICAULT 
Phil Burchill .. .. Mr. W. L. ABINGDON. Nellie (her daughter) Miss B, SHERIDAN, 
Terry O'Dowd ., .. Mr. WILFRED E, SHINE, Madame Taverniez .. Miss B, Bessie. 
Charlie Noodle ., ., Mr, H. EVERSFIELD. Polly Welder .. .. Miss L, MILLWARD. 
Sergeant Thorndvke Mr. Fiscuer. May Groves... .. Miss MARY RORKK, 


The authors of this melodrama have supplied almost enough sensation for 
three ordinary plays, but, for this reason, it is, perhaps, all the better suited to 
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audiefces at the Princess’s ; there is also an excellent bait held out to the 
cheaper parts of the house in the very radical tendencies of some portion of 
the dialogue as spoken by the demagogue, Jonas Redmond. It ie not necessary 
to give here the story, which is of the conventional order. Suttice it to say 
that Mr. Charles Warner and Miss Mary Rorke were well-fitted in their parts, 
Mrs. Dion Boucicault was cordially welcomed on her re-appearance on the stage 
ot the Princess's, and deeply moved her audience by a touching death scene. 
Mr. W L. Abingdon played with ease and cool determination as Phil Burchill ; 
Mr. Henry Bedford gave a powerful rendering of Jonas. Redwond ; and 
Mr. lan Robertson twas fairly effective as the hard-hearted capitalist. The 
remaining characters in the drama were well acted. 


“THE MAGISTRATE.” 


Original farce, in three acts, by A. W. PINERO. 
Revived at Terry's Theatre, Wednesday evening, April 15th, 1892, 
Court Theatre, Mar, 21st, 1885. 

Mr. Posket Ta ae? yl Uk. r. ARTHUR CRCIL, 
5 ee: lll: ; * Frep Cark, 
Colonel Lukyn és —_—Ta ee <a . ‘ , JOHN CLAYTON, 
Captain Horace Vale .. 4 . Mr. KLYDe MAXWELL os. 0s r. F. KERR, 
Oils Farringdon ve o se ee EE VO ENMOND .. : *. H. EVBRSFIELD, 
Achille Blond... : R . Mr. H, DE‘LANGE.. .. ‘ , . CHEVALIER, 
ae ee lll ee r, DEANE. 
Mr. Wormington .. J . « ie. Gipenr Taanr.. .. .. . GILBERT TRENT. 
Inspector Messiter.. .. re ee ‘ . ALBERT SIMs, 
Sergeant Lugg a me UU ee ee . r. W. LuaeG. 
Constable Harris .. .. .. — | ee ee . BARNLREY. 
, ea Serer . Mr. W.E.Ricnarnpson..... *, FAYES. 
Agatha Posket we . « »» Miss FANNY BRoUoH.. .. Mrs. JouHN Woop, 
Charlotte... .. .. .. «. ». Miss Braga Matrukws .. Miss MARION TERRY. 
Beatie Tomlinson .. .. .. .. Miss ANNIR HILL.. .. .. .. Miss NORREYS. 
Popham - Miss ALICE MAITLAND =... ... Miss LA Costa. 


Act I.-The Family Skeleton, Act II,-It Leaves its Cupboard, Act I1l,.—It Crumbles. 


It is well known that although “The Magistrate” was produced at the 
Court Theatre on March 21st, 1885 (a full notice of which performance was 
given in THe THEATRE for April of that year), and that Mr. Arthur Cecil 
then appeared in the title-ré/e, Mr. A. W. Pinero actually wrote the play 
intending the part of Mr. Posket for Mr. Edward Terry. The last-named 
gentléman has, therefore, I think, done wisely in reviving this most amusing 
farce at his theatre. It has lost none of its hold on the public, and produces 
the heartiest laughter. Of the original cast we have Messrs. Fred Cape, 
Gilbert Trent, Albert Sims, and W. Lugg, all of whom distinguished them 
selves as they had previously done. Mr. Edward Terry played the part of 
Posket on different, but equally amusing, lines ; and if Miss Fanny Brough 
has not the breadth of style of Mrs. John Wood, her method will be quite as 
effective when the piece is taken a little more quickly than it was on the first 
night. Mr. Mackintosh was also a little slow and almost too weighty as 
Colonel Lukyn, but in the scene in the magistrate’s room he overcame these 
defects and was thoroughly droll. Mr. Klyde Maxwell was genuinely 
comic as Captain Horace Vale ; but perhaps the most commendable perform 
ance was that of Mr. H. V. Esmond as Cis Farringdon, which was most 
excellent. It is not generally remembered that Mr. Beerbohm Tree played 
Mr. Posket at the Court Theatre for some three weeks during Mr. Arthur 
Cecil’s absence. 


“BAT A.’ 
An adaptation for the stage, in three acts, by AUsTiIn Frykns, of the published drama entitled 
* Kosmer of Rosmersholm,” 

Firat produced (for a series of matinées) at the Globe Theatre, Tuesday, April 19th, 1892, 
_ aera iy = =—h Miss FRANCES Ivon, 
Rebeeca West . -» «+ (her Companion)... ., Miss Ks? KLLE BURNEY, 
Helweth.. .. .. «. «+ ++ «+  (Roamer’s Housekeeper) ... Miss SUSIR VAUGHAN, 
Rector Kroll,, .. .. .. «( Schoolmaster, Uncle of Beata) Mr, HENRY VERNON, 
Mortensgard er : sy aa (Editor of The Beacon) .. . . Mr, G@ronar Huauas, 
Dr. Weat ve ae ee ee ae oe a A ee Mr, RopgRY BOUTAR, 
ee » os oe (Of Rosmersholm) ., .. . Mr, LRONARD OUrRAM, 


scone ee At Roamersholm, 


Mr. Austin Fryers has, in his revised version of Ibsen's ‘‘ Rosmersholm,” 
written a fairly good play, but it isa very morbid study. The story is so well 
known, that it is not necessary to recapitulate it. The acting of the play, 
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however, was Leyond praise. Miss Frances Ivor gave us the truest and most 
moving realisation of a woman whose whole being is devoted to the happiness 
of her husband ; when she discovers that his love is lost to her, her life is 
worthless, and as its prolongation bars him from entering on other ties she 
ends it. The whole of Miss Ivor's performance was treated with the most 
tender delicacy and pathos ; and, were it alone to see this, “ Beata” is worth a 
visit. Miss Estelle Burney attacked the ré/e of Rebecca West with a daring 
and a disregard for the enlistment of any sympathy that was marvellous in so 
young an actress, The repulsiveness of the character rose very high in its 
cold cynicism, and yet when she threw herself into Rosmer's arms there wae an 
electric touch which shows how Miss Burney can illustrate the headlong 
passion of a woman who has no moral restraint. Mr. Leonard Outram never 
for a moment lost sight of the cold, undemonstrative character of Rosmer ; he 
acted with rare skill. Miss Susie Vaughan surprised her audience in the 
character of Helseth, genial and kindly in her intercourse with Beata ; and, in 
describing the latter's death, the actress exhibited a power which was hardly 
expected of her. The remainder of the cast was very satisfactory. 


“THE WIDOW.” 


Farcical comedy, in three acts, by A. G, Bacor, 
First produced in London at the Comedy Theatre, Thursday evening, April 21st, 1802. 


Mr. Charles Deakin ... Mr. Awrnun CRCIL. Mabel Deakin ‘ Miss V. ARMBRUSTER, 
Captain Jack Deakin Mr. V. SreRNHOYD, Miss Macnamara .. Miss L. HENDERSON, 
Albert Godfrey .. .. Mr. Eric Lewis. Mary ; 


se 6 8 Mise Eva WILLIAMS, 
Monsieur Grelot.. .. Mr. A. GREVILLE, Lena Duprey -. Miss ANNIE IRIs, 
James .. .. « « Mr. W. WYKS, 


There is some smart writing in the piece, and Mr. Bagot is something of a 
punster, but taken altogether “ The Widow” is not as lively or as entertaining 
as it might be. The heroine is an American relict, who is being wooed by the 
Deakins, father and son, her inclinations leaning towards the latter. Deakin 
senior, knowing that she possesses vineyards in France, thinks it is necessary 
that he should learn French. He engages Mons. Greldt to teach him. Albert 
Godfrey is in love with Mabel but being looked upon by her father as a detri- 
mental, in order to be near her he gets rid of the French teacher by a bogus 
telegram, and assumes his position. Most of the fun arises from Mr: Eric 
Lewis's clever acting in this character, and that of Miss L. Henderson asa very 
prim old maid with a weakness for distributing tracts broadcast. Mr, Arthur 
Cecil was good as usual, and Miss Annie Irish’s coquetry and brightness helped 
the piece. Mr. Vincent Sternroyd was gentlemanly, and Miss Violet Arm- 
bruster pleasing. Miss Eva Williams did well as the waiting-maid. The author 
appeared under the nom-de-plume of A. Greville as Monsieur Grelét. On the 
same evening we had a very bright comedietta, written by Mrs. Hugh Bell 
and Mr. Arthnr Cecil, showing how one Mr. Graham is put to much mental 
worry by having left home without any money in his pocket, and so being 
unable to pay his cabman. His object in calling on Mrs. Murray is with a 
view of proposing, and the constant interruptions by the servant owing to 
the persistent demands of the cabman to be dismissed, prevent his avowal, and 
also lead to a misconception on the part of the lady of his affections. Mr. 
Charles Hawtrey and Miss Lottie Venne made the piece a complete success, 
and they were very ably assisted by Miss Vane Featherston as the interrupting 


servant Susan. ‘A Breezy Morning” makes up this “triple bill” at the 
Comedy. 
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Our Amateurs’ Play-Box. 





A TRIPLE BILL AT BARFORD HILL. 
Theatricals in Warwickshire ! What a chance to break loose and have a 
ramble among the memories of long ago. Would it be discourteous blandly to 
wave aside Mr. Smith-Ryland and his dainty theatre, the sparkling actors, and 
the causes and effects—or rather say, the causes and defects, in true 
Polonian style—of their performance (the National Lifeboat Fund, the 
primary cause: and the galvanism of Warwick “county” people, the chief 
effect), and talk round Stratford and the Bard for a quiet hour? There on the 
shelf, just within reach, is Quiller Couch’s “ Avon,” tender record of a placid 
pilgrimage, jewelled with gems of stream and glade, wrought by Alfred Parsons, 
and here at my elbow are the fruits of Mr. Lang’s playful rummagings among 
the famous comedies. And they would provide such capital copy, sly hits, and 
wise reflections, and arguments keen and deadly, and in short, precisely those 
delectable literary wares which every subject will always furnish, Except the 
one subject we have in hand. But no, it would be discourteous, worse, it would 
be impolitic. For that merry party of mummers were led to believe that they 
would be driven under the harrow in this place, and what would their feelings 
be at so vile a breach of faith. “ To it,” therefore, as the gravedigger says, and 
‘“‘unyoke.” Well, what they played was “Miss Tibbet’s Back Hair,” and “ A 
Wonderful Woman,” and “ Peculiar Proposals.” The first was described as a 
“screaming farce,” and on this occasion differed from the usual specimens, be- 
cause instead of the actors screaming, and you pretending you have the earache 
and holding your head, and rolling about in agony (the agony is real), the audi 
ence did the screaming, and the actors merely drolled along. Best among them 
was Colonel Grundy, who was stage manager and leading actor and everything 
else that was indispensable, the whole evening through. His Mr. Toplet was 
genuine farce, and whenaslip occurred he promptly played the slavey, too, with 
a real sense of character. Miss Bruce also played with comic v/s, although not 
exactly suited by her part. With the second piece there was more to be done, 
and more was done. Mr. Burleigh, an amateur only by courtesy and for this 
occasion only, imported a lot of romantic feeling into the Marquis, a pathetic 
figure ; and Colonel Grundy revealed what I am tempted to call imaginative 
power in the rugged outlines of his cobbler. The Cecile of Miss M. Earle was 
full of girlish brightness, and as Mdme. Bertrand, Miss Kingsley played with 
real dignity, and a touch of unmistakeable feeling. The last piece, like the 
first, was a walk over for Miss Bruce and Colonel Grundy. 








































BETTERTON A.D.C., AT 8T. GEORGE'S HALL, 
Some clubs perform dramas, others make experiments, and yot a third class 
incline now towards the former, and anon towards the latter course. ‘The Bet 
terton are of this last order. Like the inimitable Mr. Pitlin, they never forget 
the wobble. If in one performance they play with closeness and distinction, 
not to say force and feeling, Mr. Grundy’s faultless little tragedy, “ In Honour 
Bound,” they keep the balance straight by, following it witha alypahod rendey 
ing of “Married Men.” With the lady in the song, they are everything by 
turns, but nothing long; their affections, like those of the susceptible Miss 
Fanny Squeers, ure subject to relapses of a startling kind. This, I suspect, is 
due to the occasional absence from the cast of the more enthusiastic playe rs, 
Only one thing will keep a body of actors together, emulation ; and only one 
thing a similiar body of amateurs, a leaven of devotion. ‘Three actors, two 
even, and possibly one, will galvanise into a fair semblance of life a respectable 
number of fishy-eyed noodles, with no desire in art but to show off the cut of 
their tailor. But without this spur, deadness itself will be livelier than they. 
The budding Bettertons are never quite as bad as this, but as the poet song 
bird sings, “They were near it, awful near it,” over their revival of “ Married 
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Men.” It seemed all the worse, too, by comparison with their rendering of Mr. 
Grundy’s play, which was very near perfection ; Miss Johnson, an actress of 
ready instinct and dramatic style, acting with intensity, and Mr. Stanton, Mr. 
Chapman, and Miss Kershaw, being only a step behind. But in the farcical 
comedy there was really next to nothing to commend, unless it were the ease 
of Miss Richmond and Mr. Ford, and the elegance of Mrs. Frank Carew. 


“ THE FAIRY GENESTA” AT SURBITON. 

How simple-minded folk are, in spite of company promoters and all the other 
energetic educators of mankind, a walk in the Park on any sunshiny day will 
prove, especially if the day be that which Sally (“of our Alley”) blossomed 
out upon. For the number of humbugs you shall then see, and feeble trans- 
parent humbugs too, all driving a prosperous trade, must strike you into amaze- 
ment and admiration. And it is to this simple-mindedness that I ascribe the 
immediate success invariably achieved by an amateur burlesque. Nothing ie 
too thin, nothing too trivial, to be exploited as wit in such a work, and 
moreover hailed with screams of delighted surprise. “ It’s an odd world, my 
masters,” as someone already has pointed out, but if I live to be a thousand I 
shall never cease wondering at the order of mind (and a large order, too) which 
finds‘ more to applaud in a lady’s eyes and ankles awkwardly endeavouring 
to pass for a burlesque actress’s, than in the provoking moues and dainty trippings 
and arch glances of the vestals of the Gaiety. In Surbiton, however, I am in 
a@ minority of one. Surbiton knows nothing of this wonder. It accepts its 
amateur pantomime and pantomimists with rapture. And if to captious eyes 
and ears there seemed something wanting alike in play and players, Surbiton 
did not agree. Laughing Mrs. Cooper, pretty Miss Inez Roe, indefatigable 
Mr. Orlebar, droll Mr. Trouncer, and droller Mr. Ivimey, in one night win- 
ning more renown (in Surbiton) than John Gilpin in his famous ride, or many 
a heaven-sent genius after years of patient toil. 


“GOOD FOR NOTHING” AT THE LADBROKE HALL. 

“ Conception is a blessing,” if Hamlet knows anything about it, which I 
doubt, but I don’t believe it is worth a rap in the case of Nan. Like a stage 
parent's blessing, or curse, it matters nothing either way. All you have to do 
to get on with an average sensuous audience, in other words to be considered 
an actress, is to own a pretty face, conceal it beneath a good thick layer of dirt, 
behave like a tom-boy for half the piece,'then wash off the dirt and the rompy- 
ness with real soap, in real water (warmed to taste) and emerge a sweet, clean, 
kissable girl, and your task is accomplished, hearts and heads all round are 
vanquished. These are the essentials. No Nan is genuine without them. But 
you can add details in any quantity you please. And it was in this art of 
padding out the thin bits of the character that Miss Blanche Catterson-Smith 
excelled. Some of her touches were ingenious in the extreme, and disclosed, or 
seemed to do so, a valuable strain of fancy. But the body of*her humour and 
her pathos wants plumpness, roundness, weight. Like ill-cared for, unkempt 
Nan herself, it is too light and full of angles. Her 'Tom and Harry and Charlie, 
vile characters all, were played with pathetic conscientiousness by Mr. Mann- 
Mayne, Mr. Alfred Gray, and Mr. Cave Chinn. And I must not omit mention 


of Miss Lily Linfield, who danced with the prettiest grace and glee during the 
tableaux, etc., that followed the play. 


THE FOLLY A.D.C, AT ST, GEORGE'S HALL, 

Waifs and Strays are a valid excuse for much feeble good nature ; but if 
one is built the non-burlesque way one is apt to lose patience with them when 
they inspire an amateur extravaganza in two long acts. Over this branch of 
art I confess I pine for the good old days. When Terry and Royce and Elton, 
and Miss Farren and Miss Vaughan, were in “ Little Doctor Faust” and 
“ Little Don Cwsar,” then we had burlesque. There was plot and there was 
wit and there was acting. One was interested, and often lazily excited, 
pci one laughed sans intermission when the curtain wasn’t down, But 
now, how changed it all is! And, of course, the amateurs must in this 
particular, as in others, follow their betters’ lead. No one could be surprised, 
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then, that in “ Tawno’s Bride ; or, the Maiden of Myrtlewood Manor,” by 
Messrs. Bowles and Phillips, with music by Merton Clark, all the fun was choppy 
and the action motiveless as a two-year-old babe’s. Nevertheless the audience 
enjoyed it and themselves hugely, and singled out for favour the best actors— 
asarule. Chief of these was Mr. Morton Henry, an agile dancer and a quaint 
comedian ; Mr. Stephen, a gentleman with Vokes-like legs and a method 
borrowed from Mr. Arthur Roberts; and Mr. Fearnley, a genial droll of 
unctuous manner. A Miss Winnall gipsied archly and made good use of a pair 
of speaking eyes; and two graceful children, Ruby and Murial Ashwin, 
danced their way into every one’s heart. 


THE CARDIFF CLUB AT THE THEATRE ROYAL. 

The thought is staggering, but I suppose there was a time when “ London 
Assurance ” was the ‘‘Lady Windermere’s Fan” of the day ; when critics vied 
with one another in lauding the “delicate nuances” of its social satire, and 
proclaimed its “morality” as an exposé of the ‘“ Wild Oats” theory. Dear, 
dear, ‘how comical. And now it lags superfluous on the stage, a brilliant 
example of bad theatricalism ; a kind of literary carrion disdained by lions of 
the profession, and food only for jackal amateurs, if I may so define them 
without offence. Well, since it must be played, let it be with the antique air. 
Let the actors eschew nature and make a bee-line for obvious art. In other 
words let them go it after the fashion of provincial tragedians—let themselves 
loose, and leave the audience to sort the fragments into which they tear 
the play. This, unfortunately, was not the method of the Cardiff amateurs. 
They went for actuality (such a mistake in non-actual plays), and, in 
consequence, got tame. Miss Laura Linden was, of course, a lively and 
— Lady Gay. Her strong, straight, slap-dash style was just the thing, 
and livened things up vastly. Mre. Fletcher, too, was saucy and amusing as 
Pert. And Mr. Frank Perry played Max with buoyancy and spirit. Clever- 
ness in detail, however, could not avail against the depressing sluggishness of 
Mr. McEllicott’s Sir Harcourt ; and Mr. Ketlow was still drearier as Charles. 
The Dazzle of Mr. Michelmore, vivacious, rapid, and charmingly insolent, 
made amends for much, but hardly for the fidgetty Dolly of Mr. Jenkins, or 
the impossible low comedy of Mr. Hawkins as Meddle, a very libel upon 
country attorneys, even “ one of the olden time.” 


THE WHITTINGTON A.D.C. AY 8T. GEORGE'S HALL, 

Is there anything to be said of a revival of “ Twins,” a characteristic farce by 
the droll Mr. Righton? The Whittington always pack the theatre, the audience 
is always in the best of good tempers, and nothing much ever goesamiss, Add 
to this that Mr. W. T. Clark is a sound comedian (a little hard in his humour, 
but master of his business), that he can generally. keep a house sufficiently 
entertained, and that he followed the author in the dual heroes of this quaint 
piece. And then everything is said. Mr. Morgan, Mr. R. Moore, Miss Julia 
Gibbons, and Miss Mary Stuart, did in truth appear to the play’s and their 
own advantage, but really nothing in their performance called for special 
observation. It was otherwise in the curtain raiser, Sir Charles Young's rather 
maudlin half-hour tear-duct “ Drifted Apart.” In this Mrs. R. Evans, a de- 
lightfully winning actress with a pretty method and a sweet voice, completely 
captured all sensibilities and wrougut havoc with them; and Mr. Charles 
Dickinson, an actor-author, played with admirable restraint and no slight power. 


“4 SCRAP OF PAPER” BY THE CLAPHAM CLUB, 

Now and then, for a change, I seek relaxation in a church, but when I do | 
am sure to be reminded promptly of the theatre. Only the other day, no sooner 
had I set foot in one, than a great roar of exultation burst from choir and con- 
gregation, and drove my thoughts a mile or more away. With tremendous fer- 
vour they sang, I thought, ‘ Rehearse ! rehearse ! rehearse!" Just the one bit 
of advice you can never overdo with amateurs. Great Whitsuntide ! what on 
earth would this ‘Scrap of Paper” have resembled if the Clapham actors had 
not taken that atom of wisdom to heart and acted on it. It's a sort of Jekyll 
and Hyde problem. Not to be thought of, at any rate at night. As it proved 
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though they Aad rehearsed nobly, and the fine old comedy went superbly, 
chiefly owing this impression of course to the playing of the leading parts, all 
excellently done. Miss St. Lawrence was the Susan, lively and impudent and 
earnest and bewitchingly playful ; Mr. Cahill was the Blake, a trifle too inci- 
sive for the diasé fellow, but a jolly companion all round. Then Lady Ingram 
was ably acted by Miss Coutts ; and Mr. Colley Salter revelled in the wilful 
eccentricities of Dr. Penguin. Really a diverting production. 


SS 


Art Notes. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

The sixty-ninth Exhibition of the Society of British Artists, now open at 
the galleries in Suffolk Street, does not contain any canvas of very striking 
interest, although evidences of sound workmanship and conscientious study 
may be found in many of the six hundred works which hang upon the walls. 
A very meritorious, if not completely successful, picture is Mr. Nelson Dawson’s 
study of a twilight effect, ‘The Last of the Light” (9), which hangs in the 
Large Room. The man slowly pulling the boat along the river in the semi- 
darkness is cleverly drawn, and keeps his place well in the landscape, while the 
blue-grey key in which the picture is painted is very pleasant and harmonious. 
Mr. Adam Proctor’s “ Carpenter’s Shop" (45) is another clever painting, well 
lighted and, as far as it goes, good in execution. The old white-bearded 
carpenter is sketched in a very{characteristic moment ; the critical manner in 
which he looks along the edge of a piece of timber is exceedingly natural. 
The large study of * A Cornish Fisherman” (52), by Mr. W. H. Llewellyn, 
is rather empty, and not by any means in that artist’s best manner, neither is 
the “ Reverie”’ (54), one of Mr. Skipworth’s happiest efforts. Miss Anna 
Nordgren’s picture of a child playing in a window seat, “ Baby ’ (101), possesses 
many good qualities, the quiet, grey tone of the painting is one of its most 
attractive features, while there is something almost masculine in the vigour and 
decision of the brushwork. Mr. Arnold Priestman’s large landscape ‘‘ White- 

* barrow Scar” (123), a wide stretch of still water reflecting the sky, though ex- 
ceedingly mannered in execution, is very suggestive of space and atmosphere. 
The poetic and tender “ End of a Summer Day ” (130), by Mr. Alfred Hartley, 
is one of the best pictures in the gallery. The mist hangs about the horses 
grazing in the fields ; over the low, distant hills the moon is rising among clouds 
still tinged with the sunset light. Mr. Hubert Vos’ sombre and dignified 
painting, of an old woman praying in church, makes a striking picture ; a large 
work by the President of the Society, Mr. Wyke Bayliss, hangs near it, “ The 
Golden Duomo, Pisa” (167), a highly elaborated architectural study. Mr. 
Brangwyn’s “ Sketch” (172) of a sailor's funeral, is a little disappointing after 
his charming South African sketches. In the South-East room, a very funny 
picture, of a mare and two foals coming across a little pink pig in the field 
where they are grazing, “ A Chance Acquaintance” (215), by Miss Fanny 
Moody, should be noticed. A good example of Mr. Brakespeare’s careful, solid 
painting is the “ Japonica ” (242), a study of a girl in a grey-blue dress, while 
good work in the same room is contributed by Mr. Harold Speed, *‘ A Reverie ” 
(256) ; by Mr. G. C. Haité, a town landscape, ‘ Leaves Must Fall, and the Latest 
Blossom Wither ” (262) ; a conscientious painting of still life “ The Light of Other 
Days” G4), by Mr. W. Maw Egley ; and two pictures by Mr. John R. Reid, 
“ River Sport (265), and a capital study of a harbour on a windy day, “ A Storm 
mown ie7)- In the South-West room, a curious picture by Mr. W. A. How- 
gate, “ he Goose Girl” (334), at once arrests attention. The girl, who stands 
on a stone in mid-stream calling together her feathered flock, is weak in draw- 
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ing, but the landscape portion of the picture, though a little eceentric, has some 
fine qualities. A clever little full-length portrait by Mr. F. H. A. Parker, 
“ A Souvenir” (361), will also be found in this room. The water colours in this 
exhibition are not very good—no doubt the artists reserve their strongest work 
for the Royal Institute, and for the water colour room at the Academy. Mr. 
W. Luker’s “ Half-hour’s Practice ” (366), an interior, with a girl playing a 
piano, is a clever little sketch. Other good pictures are “ Across the Marshes, 
Rye” (509), by Mr. A. E. Brockbank ; “ Pillars of the State ” (536), by Mr. 
Gordon Browne ; “In Midlothian, Autumn” (412), by Mr. R. B. Nisbet ; and 
a pastel study of a girl's head, “In the Gloaming ” (501), by Mr. Hubert Vos. 


“WHERE SOFTLY SIGHS OF LOVE THE LIGHT GUITAR.” 
Mr. G. Shevidan Knowles, RBA, 
Kahibited at the hahibition of the Royal Society of British Artists, 1892. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 

This society, which began its career a few years ago with nearly all the best 
of the younger English painters for members, gets weaker instead of stronger 
as it gets older. Continual secessions have robbed it of some of its strongest 
men, and, although the club still retains a number of artists of great 
ability, it somehow fails to attract their best work—most of which goes to the 
Academy or the New Gallery, The last exhibition, held in December, was a 
decided success ; this one, owing to various causes, shows a marked falling-off 
in quality. For one thing Mr. J. 8. Sargent, possibly the club's strongest 
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member, does not contribute ; and his examp'e is followed by many of the 
best of the remaining men, including Messrs. J. E Blanche, James Guthrie, 
Alexander Harrison, J. McLure Hamilton, J. Lavery, Alfred Parsons, and 
Henry S. Tuke. On the other hand, some strong oulsiders send pictures, 
Mr. George Clausen for instance and Mr. John R. Reid, though the position 
assigned by the hanging committee to the last named artist's work is not 
encouraging. Mr. Fred Brown’s “ Breezy Day in the Fens” (96), a study of 
sheep and cattle under willows, blown and tossed about by the wind, recalls in 
its vigorous painting and uncompromising realism the work of Van Marcke. 
A little painting—charming in colour—‘*The Thames at Chelsea: Moon- 
light” (97), which hangs next to Mr. Brown’s picture, should not be over- 
looked ; it is by Mr. J. E. Christie. Two exceedingly clever portraits—in the 
Whistlerian manner—are shown by Mr. ©. W. Furse, one of them (73) is 
particularly successful, though perhaps a little affected. The thin, poor paint- 
ing and unpleasant colour of Mr. P. Wilson Steer’s “ Portrait of the Hon. 
Mrs. Albert Petre” (70) do not show to advantage by the side of Mr. 
Furse’s work. Mr. Theodore Roussel sends a dexterously painted portrait of 
Mr. Bernhard Sickert ; while Mr. Sidney Starr is represented by a charac- 
teristic study of Mr. Harold Frederic, the novelist. Among the landscapes 
may be mentioned an admirable study of “Storm Clouds” by Mr. Moffat P. 
Lindner (71) : “ The Barge ” (77), by Mr. John R. Reid ; the delicate painting 
of London sirects by Mr. Paul Maitland ; the “ Dieppe” (34) by Mr. Walter 
Sickert ; “ Piping Down the Valleys Wild” (58), by Mr. Arthur Thomson ; 
the “ Pastoral” (101) by Mr. A. Brownlie Docharty ; and the “ Sketch from 
Nature” (25) by Mr. James 8. Hill. The last mentioned little picture, with 
its tender, quiet tones, might be studied with advantage by Mr. Francis Bate, 
whose landscape, ‘‘ Fine Rain Falling Over Swedes” (81), is painted with the 
crudest and most metallic of greens. Mr. J. J. Shannon’s sketch of a girl’s 
head, ‘‘ The Mirror” (49), has a fine sense of style about it ; admirable, too, is 
Mr. Clausen’s study of a Jittle girl, “Spring Flowers” (31) ; but, on the other 
hand, Mr. W. Brown MacDougall’s amazing “ Passing of Spring”’ (46) is quite 
beyond the limits of serious criticism. 


THE CONTINENTAL GALLERY. 

The Spring Exhibition at this gallery is a very good one, all sorts of interest- 
ing paintings and studies by past and present painters of the French School 
being included in it. The curious picture by Besnard will be found interest- 
ing by many people who are unfamiliar with his work; Boldini, too, an artist 
who has a great reputation in Paris but who is comparatively little known in 
London, is represented by three small studies. One of them, a wonderfully 
dexterous and clever sketch of an interior, with two ladies at work sewing, 
should be particularly noticed. The “ Dancing Lesson” (43) by Degas is 
another small picture which should be looked out for by visitors to the gallery, 
the hallet master and his:pupils, practising a new dance, are drawn with ‘the 
peculiar knowledge and skill shown by this artist when treating subjects of 
this kind. The very tricky and unpleasant ‘‘ Handkerchief of St. Veronica ”’ 
(105), with its portrait of the Saviour, which is supposed to be only visible 
when standing a good way off the picture, but which to ordinary eyes can be 
seen as well close to it, is quite unworthy of the talent of Jan Van Beers. 
The tragical “‘ Mal du Pays” (103), with its fine suggestion of summer atmos- 
phere and successful combination of rustic landscape with fashionable 
draperies, is far more representative of the clever young Belgian painter. 
Another famous artist of the same nationality, Alfred Stevens, paints “ Lady 
Macbeth ” (98) examining her hand by the hght of a little antique lamp. The 
very odd-looking—and, in subject, enigmatical—picture of “ Shadows” (56) 
cannot escape the notice of the most casual visitor to the gallery. But in spite 
of its oddness, there is some very fine painting in this study of a working- 
man and his wife or sweetheart, and the subtlety of the drawing in the 
woman’s face is remarkable. The Daubignys do not show that painter at his 
best, his last Salon picture, “In the Orchard” (41), is only .remarkable for its 
great size. Other picturee to be studied in this very interesting exhibition 
are the “Medical Student” (11) by Jean Béraud ; ‘Jesus Walking on the 
Waters” (47), with modern fishermen in a boat ; the “Study of a Head” (70) 
by Madame Madeleine Lemaire ; and the very academic study of the nude by 
Ingres, “L’ Angélique ” (61). 
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MRS. M. H. EARNSHAW'S PASTELS. 

Painting the portraits of women and children seems to require certain 
qualities which many of our most capable artists do not possess. The late 
Frank Holl, for instance, though a great master of execution, rarely ventured 
upon a woman's portrait, and the work of Mr. Ouless, R.A., shows the same 
peculiarity. On the other hand, some artists make their greatest success with 
their pictures of the fairer sex, or with those most difficult—and at the same 
time most attractive—of models, children. Mrs. M. H. Earnshaw, an artist 











“LE CHAPEAU ROUGE.” By Mrs. M. H. Earnshaw, 
EBaxhibited at the Stacey Gallery, Oli’ Bond Street, London, 1892 





whose portraits have recently gained much popularity, belongs to the latter 
division of painters. The portrayal of female beauty seems to be the depart 
ment of the art most suited to her talents, and in the collection of her portraits 
shown at Mr. Stacey’s gallery in Old Bond Street were to be found types of 
many kinds of loveliness, painted with sympathy and felicity. Children, too, 
as might be seen by the clever portrait picture, “ Playfellows” (63), are 
pain by Mrs. Earnshaw with great success. The “Lucretia” (8), a semi 
classical study of a girl wearing a wreath of ivy in her hair, and with a tiger 
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skin thrown over one shoulder, was another good picture, while even more 
successful was the “ Mermaidens” (26), with two girls floating idly in the sea- 
green water. The full length portrait of the Hon. Miriam Thellusson, wear- 
ing a white dress and a grey cloak ; the portraits of Miss Drummond Black 
and Lady Jephson; and the two studies of “La Débutante” (40) and 
“ Judith” (87) were all interesting works. We are glad to be able to give 
a reproduction of one of Mrs. Earnshaw’s most characteristic pastels: “ Le 
Chapeau Rouge” (39), a vigorous portrait of a girl wearing a red felt hat 














“A TRIBUTE TO FLORA.” 
By Mr. if. 7. Schiifer, RBA. 
Eahibited at the Exhibition of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, 1892. 


trimmed with black feathers, and a black feather boa, which is a boldly 
drawn and exceedingly effective study. The pretty, smiling face of the 
“Dame Poudrée” (24), with her large hat lined with pink and her white 
draperies, is very attractive. Another picture, “In the Land of the 
Mikado” (18) shows us a Japanese girl, carrying the universal paper um- 
brella, painted against a harmonious background of yellowish green. 


The “Comedy and Tragedy,” by Miss (:, Demain Hammond (reference to 
which was omitted in our review), is one of the most striking drawings in the 


exhibition of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours, Tragedy 
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stands on a marble terrace leaning against a balustrade. The dignity of her 
purple robes contrasts strongly with the airy costume of her light-hearted and 
impudent sister, who from her coign of vantage tries to tickle Tragedy with a 
feather. There is much excellent work and promise of still greater powers in 
Miss Hammond’s picture, in which, besides the admirable drawing of the prin- 
cipal figures, the marble and other accessories are rendered with great skill. 


“NEWS FROM PAPA.” 
By Mr. Davidaom Kncwles. 
Exhibited at the Exhibition of the Roual Society of Britis {rtiats, [892 


PICTURES AT MR, M‘LEAN’S, 

Mr. Henry Moore’s seascapes—in spite of their apparent similarity—are 
always enjoyable. There is a certain breezy freshness about them which 
no other painter of the sea seems able to render in his pictures, Two 
of the smaller paintings by him in Mr. M‘Lean’s collection, ‘‘ Bright Day in the 
Channel” (10) and “Goodwin Sands" (11) are in his happiest vein, and 
should on no account be missed by visitors to the gallery. Mr. Peter Graham, 
too, is seen at his best in “Caledonia Stern and Wild” (16), with cattle 
on a mountain side, and patches of blue sky showing through the white mists, 
A capital study of animal life, a life-sized painting of a lion’s head, treated 
with great dignity and power, is the work of M. Geza Vestagh, The different 
paintings by M. Harlamoff, some of whose work is usually to be seen at this 
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gallery, do not seem so good as usual. “Happy Moments” (13) is par- 
ticularly weak. Mr. Van Haanen’s Venetian picture, “ Dark and Fair ” (24), a 
large painting of two handsome daughters of the beautiful city on the Adriatic. 
is, it 18 perhaps unnecessary to say,a masterpiece of execution. There are 
many other canvasses at Messrs. M‘Lean’s, but we have only space to 
mention “The Little Haymaker” (40), by M. Leon L’Hermitte, a clever 
painting of a very small boy eating apples ; “Much will have More “ (29), by 


Mr. G. Peske ; and the charming little study of a Brittany peasant girl (1), by 
Mr. George Clausen. 


THE SPRING EXHIBITION AT MESSRS. TOOTH'S. 

In Messrs. Tooth’s gallery there are some good pictures by both English and 
foreign artists. The sincere, honest painting of Van Marcke, an artist whose work 
is more and more appreciated in England, can be studied in the picture of cattle 


“ SEHNSUCHT.” 
By Mr. H. 7. Schifer, R.B.A. 
Berhitite! al the kaehibition of the Royal Society of British Artists, 
1892, 


under shady trees, which hangs close to the entrance door, “ A Cool Pasturage ”’ 
(2). A leader in another school of art—M. Gérome—is —— by a 
highly elaborated study of “ A Cairene Carpet Seller” (13) ; while the classical 
pictures of M. Bouguereau, of which there are several, seem as careful and 
thorough as ever in drawing. There is something.singularly gay and joyous 
in the picture of a grand féte at Venice, by M. F. Flameng. The picturesque 
dresses of a hundred-and-fifty years ago, the masked gondoliers and elegant 
women, all look most attractive in the bright Italian sunshine. But another 
well-known painter—one of the French school, though not a Frenghman by 
birth—does not show to advantage here. We refer to M. Munkacsy, whose 
two pictures are quite unworthy of his brush. 


THE FRENCH GALLERY. 
The thi. ty-ninth exhibition at this gallery well maintains its old standard of 
excellence. The Barbizon school—of which we begin to get a little tired, in 
spite of tle remarkable ability of some of its puinters—is well represented ; 
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some paintings by the Dutchmen Mauve and Maris are also included in the 
collection. But perhaps the principal attraction in the gallery is the realistic 
painting of the Virgin resting against a fence in the midst of a snow-covered 
landscape, while Joseph makes his way across the fields to the distant village, 
“Der Heilige Abend” (43). The artist, Professor Fritz von Uhde, is the 
leader, one may almost say the founder, of a school of painters who treat 
Biblical subjects from an entirely modern point of view, and clothe the actors 
in the great tragedy of nineteen Sore years ago, in the costumes of to-day. 
Besides this remarkable picture some good work of Jiminez, Heilbuth, Firle, 
and Berne Bellecour may be seen in this gallery. ‘Che popular, but artificial 
ae —— landscape art of Professor Karl Heffner is also largely repre- 
sented. 


_We are glad to be able to reproduce, by special permission, some interesting 
pictures in the present exhibition of the Royal Society of British Artists, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. The charming girl in Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s pic- 
ture, “ Where Softly Sighs the Light Guitar,” is a fit companion to the many 
admirable studies of female beauty he has painted during the last few years. 
Fair women, in light and delicate draperies of classical design, are also painted 
by Mr. H. T Schafer, of two of whose pretty paintings, “A Tribute to Flora” 
and “Sehnsucht,” we give reproductions. Mr. Davidson Knowles’ happily 
conceived and ably executed picture, “ News from Papa,” tells its own story 
too well and naturally to require any explanation. 


a ae 


Musical Notes. 


“ DONNA LUIZA.” 
Comic Operetta, written by BAsIL Hoop, composed by WALTER SLAUGHTER, 
Produced at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, March 23rd, 1892. 


fluiza .. .. .. .. Miss MAGGIE ROBERTS, Don Alfonso <o ve MMT ATLOE, 
Dolores ++ ++ «+ Miss LoUIR Pounpbs, Lorenzo... .. «. Mr, BROCKBANK, 
Maria .. .. .. «. Miss DWELLY. 

This piece is a little too heavy for a trifle, and on the opening night its 
heaviness was more apparent than its humour, probably from stage inex- 
perience or insufficient rehearsal on the part of the actors. No doubt by this 
time it goes better. Donna Luiza is a young Spanish lady who has been 
formally betrothed to Don Alfonso del Fandango. There is no love between 
them, and the Don’s wooing is confined to observations on the weather. 
Presently the notorious brigand, Lorenzo, appears on the scene and teaches 
Luiza how to love. Don Alfonso in the meantime discovers that his affec- 
tions point to Luiza’s sister, Dolores. The brigand is discovered by the 
Duenna, who turns out to be the brigand’s mother, and he then discloses him- 
self to the company as the heir of the del Flamingos — Don Lorenzo 
Bastinado Desperado Amontillado Armadillo del Flamingo. Such a title 
establishes his claim to the hand of the fair Luiza, and a redistribution of 
affections is accomplished to the satisfaction of all concerned. It will be seen 
that there are some opportunities of a farcical kind in the story, and some of 
Mr. Basil Hood's verses are genuinely amusing, the best being Lorenzo's 
song beginning ‘‘ When I was a Clerk in a County Bank.’ Mr. Slaughter has 
provided half-a-dozen catchy tunes with plenty of go about them, but with no 
attempt at local colour in his music, except in the casual use of castanets. 
Played with more animation than was the case on its first performance the 
little piece will, no doubt, serve its purpose of putting the audience ia a good 
humour for the principal dish of the evening. This is still furnished by 
the popular “ Blue-Eyed Susan;” which has undergone so much transforma- 
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tion that the first-night critics would scarcely recognise it. Like the legendary 
schoolboy who preserved the life of his pen-knife by providing it first with a 
new blade and then with a new handle, Mr. Arthur Roberts has saved the run 
of “Blue-Eyed Susan ” by remodelling the story, changing the characters, and 
altering the business. Thereby he has spoiled the prophecies of the critics at 
the same time as he has justified their criticism. ‘ Blue-Eyed Susan” now 
goes merrily, and seems likely to play on till the Millennium. 


Operatic novelties have for the past few weeks been confined to the 
Northern province, where the Carl Rosa Company have been producing an 
English version of the “Cavalleria Rusticana,’ and where “The Young 
Recruit,” by Sir Augustus Harris and Mr. B. C. Stephenson, with music by 
Leopold Wenzel, has scored a success. Doubtless this work will be heard in 
London before long. 


This dearth of dramatic novelties affords an opportunity of referring to the 
concert season. Mr. Henschel has brought his Symphony series to a close with 
the gratifying announcement of their resumption next autumn. It may be 
taken, therefore, that Mr. Henschel and his capable manager have at last 
succeeded in their laudable enterprise. The programmes for the past series 
exhibited a commendable catholicity, standard and unfamiliar works being 
mingled in fair proportion. The audiences have been larger, and the perform- 
ances of a very high order of excellence. 


Simultaneously with this assurance of Mr. Henschel’s success comes the 
announcement that Sir Charles Hallé has given the last concert of his last 
season in London. There is some matter for regret in this, but not so much 
as at first sight appears. Sir Charles Hallé has all England for his province, 
and while his magnificent orchestra is in constant request from Bristol to 
Glasgow, he can afford to smile at the comparative neglect of Piccadilly. His 
Manchester concerts alone are listened to.each season by a larger total audience 
than is commanded by any other conductor except Mr. Manns, and if Sir 
Charles’s concerts in the other large northern towns are included in the com- 
putation, it would be safe to say that no conductor, even in Germany, draws so 
many people every year to orchestral concerts as does Sir Charles Hallé in our 
semi-musical country. 


Sir Charles Hallé has raised quite a storm about his head by his remark that 
“he may fairly lay claim to have done more for English music than any other 
musician in the land.” In one sense his words are very nearly true, but not 
quite in the sense in which he meant them, and in which his opponents have 
taken them. If Sir Charles had laid claim to having done more for the 
spread of musical appreciation than any other conductor, he would at all 
events have had many sympathisers, though he would have instituted a need- 
less comparison with the perhaps greater work in that direction performed 
by Mr. Manns and Sir George Grove at Sydenham. But when he implies that 
he has done more for English-made music, he stands on much more question- 
able ground. Mr. Riseley shows by simple comparison of figures that Mr. 
Manns has in this sense done at least six times as much for English music as 
Sir Charles Hallé. In thirty-four years, forty-four works representing fifteen 
English composers have been produced at Manchester, while in thirty-six years 
234 works representing fifty-three English composers have been performed at 
the Crystal Palace concerts, and during fifteen years eighty-two works repre- 
senting thirty-seven English composers have been produced at Mr. Riseley’s 
Bristol concerts. If we were to take these figures as disposing of the ques- 
tion we should represent the relative annual value of the three conductors 
to English music by the following figures: Mr. Manns, 6.5; Mr. Riseley, 
5.4; and Sir Charles Hallé, 1.3. Those figures no doubt accurately express 
the chance which a new English work has of obtaining a hcaring at Sydenham, 
at Bristol, and at Manchester respectively. But there are other ways of 
making prospects brighter for English music than by giving performances of 
new works. There is the great task of preparing!an audience, and in that task 
Sir Charles Hallé has been unremittingly engaged during nearly forty years. 
I have therefore no sympathy with the outcries which have been raised against ° 
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him. What if—as one correspondent points out—his concerts have been given 
for his own profit and as part of his means of livelihood. Much good work of 
lasting benefit to.mankind has been done on no other provocation ; and if some 
of Sir Charles's detractors would only proceed to make money in the same way 
we should be many steps nearer to the creation of that general public taste 
which must necessarily precede the creation of a great English school of com- 
posers. 


The Richter programme for the season is unfortunately shorn of its due 
proportions owing to Dr. Richter’s prolonged stay in Germany to conduct 
special performances of Wagner’s operas in connection with the Vienna 
musical exhibition. The season will, therefore, include only five evening 
concerts, and one morning, the latter consisting exclusively of works by 
Wagner. The programmes are such as will satisfy the frequenters of these 
concerts who have learned to require not only plentiful excerpts from the 
works of the Bayreuth master, but also a selection representing the best of 
German Orchestral music, past and present. The novelties include overtures 
of Dvorak and Smetana and a scene from Goldmark’s “ Kinigin von Saba.” 
The chorus is employed only in the fifth concert, when Brahms’ “ Shicksals- 
lied ” and part of Act i of “ Parsifal” will be given. The programme of the 
same concert also includes the first movement of Mozart’s double Concerto for 
violin and viola, an interesting revival, which might perhaps have been 
extended to the remaining movements. The “Peer Gynt” suite could be 
spared as it has been heard sufficiently of late, but that is almost the only 
exception that the most exacting critic could take to these programms:s. 


The production of Brahms’ new Clarjnet Trio and Quintet has lent quite a 
distinction to the past season of the Monday Popular Concerts, which of late 
years have too seldom given a hearing to new works. These works were pro- 
duced in Berlin last December, and their introduction at St. James’s Hall was 
due to Herr Joachim. They are not only in themselves works of great 
importance and beauty, but they are likely to mark another stage in the 
advance of the king among wind instruments. The Trio is written for piano- 
forte, clarinet, and violoncello, and contains an adagio and an‘/antino as truly 
inspired as anything that Schubert ever wrote. The opening and concluding 
movements, while more ambitious in construction, are less taking at first hear- 
ing. The Quintet in B minor is a work of greater proportions written for two 
violins, viola, clarinet, and violoncello. It is safe to say that no musical work 
of recent years has created a more profound impression than the slow move- 
ment of this quintet. It is a conception of the greatest beauty worked out 
with complete originality of form, and it is sufficient of itself to ensure a 
permanent life to the work. Herr Mihlfeld came from Meiningen to play the 
clarinet part, and exceedingly well he did it. But fortunately we have one or 
two clarinettists in England whom we need not fear to compare with Herr 
Miihlfeld, so that we may be sure the work will receive a worthy interpreta- 
tion at the Wind Chamber Concerts where it is announced for a first perform- 
ance on the 3rd inst. 


Owing to circumstances which need not be mentioned there are now two 
wind instrument societies, who have both recently given excellent perform- 
ances. This is another good sign of the incredsing cultivation of orchestral 
instruments for chamber purposes, and it is to be hoped that yet more 
amateurs will turn from the piano and the violin, on which they can do no 
more than awaken vain regrets, to the clarinet or the French horn, on which 
they may hope, with a reasonable expenditure of time and energy, to produce 
pleasant effects. If they thirst for public appearances they may be perfectly 
certain that within a very few years there will be a call for their services in the 
orchestra of the neighbouring church ; and in the meantime there is plenty of 
work for them to do at home in combination with piano, strings, or voice. 


The prospects for the opera season are settling into definiteness, and it is 
elear that Sir Augustus Harris will have the field to himself. But as he is 
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not one to need the spur of competition, there is no reason to fear the 
ordinary results of monopoly. We may be sure that the Drury Lane perform- 
ances will be none the less complete even-in the absence of rivalry from 
Shaftesbury Avenue or the Haymarket. German opera will form a prominent 
part of the Drury Lane scheme, and it is proposed to revive the by-gone 
institution of operatic concerts at St. James’s Hall on Wednesdays during the 
season. Of the prospects of English opera we yet hear nothing. One new 
work which Mr. D’Oyly Carte had intended to produce is, unfortunately, 
buried in the untimely grave of Mr. Goring Thomas. The composer of 
“ Esmeralda ” and ‘ Nadeshda”’ might have done something much better than 
either of those works if he had only happened to hit on a good libretto. He 
had not written much since he composed a suite for. the Cambridge Musical 


Society in 1887, and his death just as he was beginning a new work is doubly 
to be regretted. 


Music RECEIVED. 

W. Morey & Co.—From this firm we have received two songs, “ She Came 
and Went,” and “ Careless,” both written by Mary A. Salmond. There is a very 
pretty vein of melody running through the first-named which should make it 
popular. The other song is not quite so pretty, but yet is very well written. 
By the same composer is “ Alas, So Long” (Metzler & Co), a song which if well 


sung, would prove very effective. From Messrs. Morley we have also received 
the American Barn Dance ; it is very lively and animated. 


Mr. CHARLES WooLHovsE sends us four very pretty songs, and six excellent 
pieces for the pianoforte. The songs are “To Meaera,” “A Reconciliation,” 
“‘There’s a Lower of Roses,” and “Fhe Young Rose.” The pianoforte pieces 
are “ Elegy” (an extremely graceful composition), ‘“ Pensée Etude,” “ Lurline,” 
“ Romance ” (with violin accompaniment), ‘‘ Cavatine” (‘cello and piano), and 
“¢ Album Leaf.” All very clever works. 


Enocu & Sons.—Nos. 1 and 2 of Fables in song, by Joseph L. Roeckel, are 
“Sweet Phyllida” and “ Ylang-Ylang;” two daintily written songs, which 
will find their way into many a London drawing-room. ‘The Boys in Pink,” 
by Frederick Bevan, and “This Time Last Year,” by Paul Rodney; the 
former is an excellent soldier’s song, and the latter a sentimental love song. 


Two waltzes, “ Primavera,” by P. Bucalossi, and “ Aurora,” by Otto Roeder, 
are both exceedingly tuneful. 
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Our Omnibus-Box. 


“The Tin Box,’ George Manville Fenn’s farcical comedy, produced at the 
Globe Theatre under Mr. Frederick Langley’s management on Saturday, 
April 16th, was a sad disappointment. The author gave us but little comedy, 
and the farcical element was of the crudest. Miss Annie Hughes, Miss 
Eleanor Bufton, and Mr Walter Everard worked hard, as did also Messrs. 
Austin Melford and Allan Aynesworth. But all efforts were. thrown away on 
such poor material. 


Except at an outlying theatre, “Julius Cesar’’ has not been produced in 
London since it was played by the Duke of Saxe Meiningen’s company at 
Drury Lane. On that occasion nothing was wanting in the shape of scenery 
and accessories to make the piece spectacular. It is a tragedy that depends 
entirely upon the four principal male characters, the female interest being of 
the smallest, and yet that it can be made interesting independently of scenic 
effect, etc., was shown at the Olympic on Saturday, April 16th, when Mr. 
Edmund Tearle produced it with appropriate scenery and dresses, but without 
‘going to any extraordinary expense. Mr. Edmund Tearle’s Brutus was a ster- 
ling performance throughout, but he made his special mark in the quarrel with 


Cassius, and in his death scene at Philippi. The remainder of the cast was 
efficient. 


Mr. Walter Frith, who has written some little pieces that have been success- 
fully produced, is responsible for the book of “The Barley Mow,” the German 
Reed Easter entertainment at the St. George’s Hull, Mr. Corney Grain having 
composed the music to it. The sketch affords Mr. Alfred Reed some good 
opportunities as Adolphus Fancifer, an enthusiastic stamp collector. ‘“ The 
Barley Mow ” caused a good deal of laughter, but is not as promising either in 
words or music as some sketches that have been seen at the St. George’s Hall. 
Miss Fanny Holland’s number, “ The Village Scandalmonger,” which she sings 
as Mrs. Burcote, is catchy, and so is a trio for her, Jack (Mr. Avalon 
Collard) and Rosie (Miss Norah Maguire), the latter having also a ballad, 
‘Dear Sweetheart of Mine,” which she sings well. George, the rural postman 
(Mr. Arthur Wilkinson), had a number, “I’ve Letters Here of Every Sort,” 
words and music by Corney Grain, which greatly pleased the audience. There 
is also a pretty quintette, ‘A Reminiscence of Happy Days at the Opera.” 
Mr. Alfred German Reed played Fancifer with a humorous earnestness that 
was most diverting. Mr. Corney Grain’s “ Fancy Dress Ball” made up the 
programme. : 


For a short season, pending the production of the new play which Mr. 
Wyndham had in contemplation, an arrangement was made with Mr. Charles 
Lauri for the revival of MM. Carré and Wormser's musical play without words, 
“L’Enfant Prodigue,” at the Criterion on April 11th. M. Courtés was again 
inimitable as Pierrot, senior ; Mdlle. Francesca Zanfretta has much improved 
in her rendering of Phrynette ; and M. Arceuil was once more good as the 
coloured servant. Mdlle. Charlotte Renard, who appeared as the Pierrot, 
suffered by comparison with her predecessor, for her representation wanted 
that delicacy and extraordinary facial expression with which Mdlle. Jane May 
nvested the part. Madame Bade had not that sympathy with her audience 
which Madame Schmidt possessed ; but Monsieur Enrico quite equalled his 


prececessor as the Baron. The revival was well attended, and evidently much 
appreciated. 
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Mr. Charles Charrington re-opened the Avenue Theatre, on Tuesday, April 
the 19th, with a revival of Ibsen’s play, “‘ A Doll's House,’ which was originally 
produced at the Novelty Theatre, June 7th, 1889, no doubt thinking that it 
would prove as attractive as when he and Miss Achurch first appeared in it. 
For some reason or other the revival did not seem to be as promising as might 
have been expected. Perhaps it was that Miss Achurch as Nora Helmer a 
little overacted the part. The hysterical nature of Nora, her absolute non-per- 
ception of right and wrong were more emphasied, and there was a wildness in 
her actions, a want of repose, that fatigued her audience. Miss Achurch was 
at her best in the first and last acts. Mr. Charles Charrington, who formerly 
played Dr. Rank, now elected to fill the part of Torrald Helmer ; his acting was 
capable but of no special merit. Mr. Charles Fulton played well as Dr. Rank. 
Mr. Herbert Flemming made a favourable impression as Nils Krogstad, and Miss 
Marion Lea was a decided acquisition to the cast as Mrs. Linden. 


Wednesday, April 20th, saw the last of the Fancy Dress Balls—at least for 
the present—at Covent Garden. These entertainments have been most success- 
ful. Sir Augustus Harris spared no expense in beautifying the house with 
flowers, and in providing an excellent orchestra. Ingenuity, originality, and 
taste were stimulated by the handsome prizes which were awarded to different 
styles of dresses. The last ball was even more crowded than any of the previous 
ones, and Sir Augustus Harris's enterprice will, in all probability, cause fancy 
dress balls to take root in London. 


“ Venice ” at Olympia has been steadily winning its way in public favour ever 
since its opening, and Mr. Imre Kiralfy has taken care to add to its attraciion 
from time to time. In addition to the magnificent spectacle, ballets, etc., the 
reproduction of Venice itself, with its canals, gondolas, Venetian wares and the 
picture gallery, Salviati’s work-room, etc., afford enduring sources of intelligent 
amusement. “Venice, the Bride of the Sea,” has reached its 200th performance. 


—_——t______— 


A very excellent suggestion has been thrown out by the Chancery Lane Safe 
Deposit to the theatrical profession—in view of the many losses and robberies 
of jewellery—to the effect that when travelling, actors and actresses should 
leave such jewels as they do not require on their tour in one of the safes pro- 
vided at their establishment, Extensive additions are being made to the 
premises in view of this special catering for the theatrical profession and others, 
and we should think the efforts to provide security for their property will be 
much appreciated by the protession. 


Notices of the revival of “ Peril” at the Haymarket, of “The White Rose ” 
at the Adelphi, of “‘ Alone in the World” at the Princess's, and of “ The 
Fringe of Society” at the Criterion must stand over until next month. The 
cast of the latter piece will be a strong one, and will include Messrs. Charles 
Wyndham, E. H, Vanderfelt, W. Blakeley, Cyril Maude; Misses Mary 
Moore, Carlotta Addison, E. Jeffreys, and Mrs. Langtry. 
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New Plays 


PRODUCED AND ImporTANT ReEvivats in London, from March 23rd to 
April 21st, 1892 :— 


Mar. 23 


( Revivals are marked thus ° ) 


“Donna Luiza,” operetta, in one act, written by Basil Hood, com- 
posed by Walter Slaughter. Prince of Wales's. 

“The Custom House,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by L. A. D. 
Montague. Matinée, Vaudeville. 

“The Bread-winner,” play of modern English life, in three acts, by 
Alfred C. Calmour. Avenue. 

“ Daisy’s Escape,” comedietta, by A. W. Pinero. Toole’s. 

“The Sorrow of a Secret,” play, in three acts, by Warrick Buckland. 
Ladbroke Hall. 

“Stone-Broke,” comedietta, by R, Standish Sievier (first time in 
London). Grand. 

“ Chris,” play, in three acts, by Louis N. Parker. (For a series of 
five Matinées). Vaudeville. 

“United We Stand,” play. in one act, by J. Herman Dickson, 170, 
Belsize Road, South Hampstead. 

“ Midsummer Day,” play, in one act, by Walter Frith. St. James’s, 

“Fatal Beauty,” drama, in a prologue and four acts, by Gylbert 
Fysher (first time in London). Sadler's Wells. 

“Nunkey,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by Alfred A. Wilmot. 
Atheneum, Shepherd's Bush. 

“A Work of Mercy,” comedy-drama, in three acts, by P. Racer. 
Matinée. Wadbroke Hall. 

“ Anything Else,”” musical comedy, in one act, by P. Racer. Matinée, 
Ladbroke Hall. 

“The Maelstrom,” drama, in four acts, by Mark Melford, previously 
known as “A Hidden Terror.’ (First time in London), 
Shaftesbury. 

“No Credit,” original comedietta, by Emily Coffin. Strand, 

“ Niobe,” original, fantastic, mythological, modern comedy, in three 
acts, by Harry and Edward Paulton. Strand. 

“TL’Enfant Prodigue,’’ musical play without words, in three acis, 
written by Michel Carré fils, music by André Wormser. Criterion, 

“Success,” one-act play, by: F. Hamilton Knight (first time in 
London). Elephant and Castle. 

“ A Losing Hazard,” dramatic sketch, by Brandon Hurst. Parkhurst. 


3° “The Magistrate,” comedy, in three acts, by A. W. Pinero. Terry’s. 
3° “Tn Search of an Engagement,” musical sketch, by Nellie Ganthony, 


Terry's. 

“The Life We Live,” drama, in four acts, by Fenton Mackay and 
Denbigh. Princess's. 

“The Tin Box,” comedy, by G, Manville Fenn. Globe. 

“The Barley Mow,” sketch, written by Walter Frith, music by 
Corney Grain. St. George’s Hall. 

“ Julius Cesar,” tragedy, by William Shakespeare. New Olympic, 

“‘ Blobb’s Holiday,” farce, by Charles Crozier. Marylebone. 

“ Beata,” play, in three acts, adapted by Austin Fryers, from “‘ Rosmer 
of Rosmersholm.” Matinée. Globe. 

“The Widow,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by A. G. Bagot, 
(First time in London), Comedy. 

“Time is Money,” comedietta, by Mrs. Hugh Bell and Arthur Cecil, 
Comedy. 
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April21 “Sweet Cupid’s Net,” three-act comedy, by J. Cross. Matinée. Strand. 
» 21 “A Desperate Remedy,” one-act play, by H. P. Bruce. Matinée 
Strand. 


In the Provinces, from March 23rd to April 20th, 1892 :— 


. 23 “ Stone-Broke,” comedietta, by R. Standish Sievier. T.R., Blackburn. 
23 “A Fight for Honour,” melodrama, in five acts, by Frank Harvey. 
T.R., South Shields. : 
‘“‘The Lost Overture,” musical comedietta (author unannounced). 
T.R., Middlesborough. 
“* The Housebreaker,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by Stanley 
Rogers. T.R., Stockton-on-Tees. 
“The Kimberley Mail,’ drama, in four acts, by Charles H. Longden. 
Prince’s Theatre, Blackburn. 
“ Absolution,” dramatic incident, in one act, by Henry Murray. T.R., 
Glasgow. 
“The Noble Art.” play, in three acts, by Eille Norwood. T.R., York. 
“A Double Life,” drama, in a prologue and four acts, by Edward 
Cockburn Johnson. Theatre Metropole, Birkenhead. 
> * True Nobility,” three-act comedy-drama, by J. Murray Ford. Hol- 
combe Hall, Tottenham. 
‘Wrecked in London,” drama, in four acts, by George Roberts. 
Royal Artillery Theatre, Woolwich. 
“The City Outcast,” drama, in a prologue and three acts, by Brandon 
Ellis. T.R., Gateshead. 
“Bonnie Boy Blue,” burlesque, by Victor Stevens. Opera House, 
Chatham. 
0° <4 “Birdcage Walk,” one-act farce, by H. Leigh Bennett and A. B. 
Tapping. Town-Hall, Hove. 


In Paris, from March 17th to April 16th, 1892 :— 


. 17 “ Article de Paris,” operetta, in three acts, by Maxime Boucheron, 
music by Edmond Audran. Menus Plaisirs. 
19 ‘Le Fils du Diable,’ drama, in five acts, by Paul Féval. Beau- 
marchais, Paris. 
“ Le: Fils des Etoiles,” play, in three acts, by Joseph Péladan. Durand 
Ruel Gallery, Paris. 
“ Les Maris dune Divorcée,” three-act comedy, by H. Raymond and 
J. de Gastyne. Palais Royal. 
“Tia Porteuse de Pain,” drama, in five acts, by Xavier de Montépin 
and Jules Dornay. Ambigu. 
“ Faute de s’Entendre,” comedy, in one act, by Charles Duveyrier, 
© “ Mademoiselle de la Seiglitre,’ comedy, by Jules Sandeau. 
Comédie Frangaise. 
“* Les Chemins de Fer,” vaudeville, in five acts, by Labiche Delacourt 
and Choler. Cluny. 
“* Les Noces de Sathan,” written in verse by M. J. Blois, music by 
M. Quittard. “ Vercing¢torix,” by M.Schuré. ‘“ Premier Chant 
d'Iliade,” adaptation, by Méry and Marquette. All at the 
ThéAtre D’ Art. 
April 2° “LaConjuration D’ Amboise,” drama, in fiveacts,byL. Bouilher. Odéon. 
» 2 “Un Risque-tout,” drama, by Paul Charton. Bouffes du Nord. 
» 7 “Roknedin,” ballet pantomime, in three acts, by Michel Carré fils and 
Fourcade-Prunet, music by Albert Renaud. Eden. 
12 “Le Bon Docteur,” comedy, in three acts, by Paul Ferrier and Ernest 
Depré. Gymnase. 
13 “ Brevet Superieur,” comedy, in three acts, by Henri Meilhac. 
Variétés. ‘ 
14 “La Femme de Narcisse,”’ operetta, in three acts, words by M. 
Fabrice Carré, music by Louis Varney. Renaissance. 
16 “Les Enfants du Capitaine Grant,” spectacular drama, in five acts, 
by D’Ennery and Verne. Chatelet. 
16 “Les Joyetses Comméres de Paris.” play, by Catulle Mendés and 
George Courteline, music by A..Rabuteau and Gabriel Pierni. 
Nouveau Théatre. 
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